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Hiterature. 
For the “ Albion.” 
IN MEMORIAM. 
HENRY JOHN TEMPLE, VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, K. G. 


Obiit 18th October, 1865. 


Said Piedmont’s statesman in the days gone by: 

“ Of men to Europe left there stand but four ; 
“The Czar, the Emperor, the Viscount, I 

“ Who speak, are peers in brain ; I count no more.” 


And of the grand quartette but one remains. 
Struck down in heat of giant struggle one ; 
The second, ever filing at the chains 
Binding his people, his long labour done, 


Has passed away. To-day we mourn the third, 
Him of the smiling face, the easy jest, 

The power of will, whose voice the nations heard 
Through twice five lustres, and who ne’er knew rest 


Till now. Whose patient ner arm 
Before the honour of his country held 

The egis of his own—midst worst alarm 
Calmly self confident—and so beheld 


The little band of followers, whom in "ae 

*T were easy to have numbered, swelling slow 
From y into Je, till the truth 
of i aim that knew no private foe 


In patie service moved ail English hearts 
: ‘0 proud affection ; placed him side by side 
With Chatham, Canning, Pitt, the first in arts 
Of peace or war—in war or peace lovg tried. 


No chief of faction he! Behind his lead 
Nor Whig nor Tory marched. Each Englishman 
Followed the steps that knew no devious tread, 
Nor dallied but where tide of party ran. 


Since the grim Earl of Mercia clasped the zone 
Of wedded eagles round Godiva's charms, 
On olden badge no later lustre thrown 
Has brighter gleamed than gilds this hatchment’s arms. 


Bent but not broken. So the legend ran 
Beneath those sable eagles of his shield ; 
For changing times most fitted—the true man 
ing Age the power of Kings to wield. 


Latest and noblest Temple! Who may grieve 
That with thee dies the name of Palmerston ; 

That to no feebler heir "twas thine to leave 
The weight of fame by years of glory won? 


On what meet shoulders = | the mantle fall, 
Whose hands the loosened reins essay to hold, 
Poy God that, working for the weal of all, 
feel the wings of Peace his land enfold. 


Nor let a jealousy, unworthy each, 
Sunder the hearts that beat oa either strand 
With common love of Freedom ; whose free speech 
Rings through the world uniting land to land! 


Pray God that West to East be closer drawn, 
idened by no distrust of other’s worth, 
Till from the set of sun to gates of dawn 
among men Goodwill, God’s peace on earth ! 


THE LIGHTHOUSE ON THE SKEVE MHOIL. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


It was the 6th of September, some thirty years , and 
amie Gurlock’s birthday. Jomte was 0 Saien halved apgle- 
cheeked lad, six summers old, with strong sturdy limbs, and 
his father’s, fearless and bol ents euit 

having been allowed a half-holiday from 
school in honour of the day; besides which, there was to be a 
es oe es ant, Bees San he 
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took their way, hand in hand, up from the hollow in which 
the cottage was built, over the short turf of the cliffs for a 
quarter of a mile,and then down by a zi ug path to the 
sandy beach, where they found Miles Gutloe "3 own little 
boat, the Seamew, moored high and dry, just above the highest 
fringe of seaweed which the ebbing tide had washed. The 
boat was quickly run down to the water, and Jamie and the 
basket of eggs placed carefully in the stern ; after which, 
Mam Gurlock took her seat, and pushed out boldly from 
shore, showing by the way she handled the oars that she 
thoroughly understood their use ; and as soon 8s she got into 
deep water, began to pull steadily in a straight line for the 
light-house, two miles away, which stood out stern and gray 
from the flaming wrack of clouds in the western sky. 

A tall comely young woman of six r eight and twenty, 
with a fresh frank face, and dark sunny eyes, was Mam Gur- 
lock. The daughter of a fisherman, and the wife of a light- 
house keeper, she was thoroughly at home on the water, and 
never looked to greater advantage than when engaged as she 
was at present. She had rolled the sleeves of her lilac dress 
high up her white and «~~ ely arms, and had thrown off her 
bonnet, and let down tue coils of her dark hair, that she 
might have the full benefit of the cool evening breeze ; end as 
her well-rounded figure swayed gracefully to the motion of 
the oars, she looked like what she was—a picture of fresh, 
healthy womanhood—home-spun, I grant you, but of thorough- 
ly good material. 

Jamie was quite at home on the Skeve Mhoil, having been 
there several times with one or the other of his parents ; not 
so frequently, however, but that each of his visits was set 
down as a day of high festival in the calendar of his childish 
recollection. He was beginning to find already that certain 
penalties are attached to the wearing of fine clothes; one of 
them, and not the ‘east painful, being that your freedom of 
action is thereby narrowed, for whereas, when Jamie had 
gone out on previous occasions with his father or mother in 
the boat, he had derived intense enjoyment from dangling 
one or both arms in the cool clear water, this pleasurc was 
denied him to-day, as incompatible with the grandeur of his 
appearance ; besides which, his mother’s frequent injunctions 
to him to sit still became intolerably irksome after a time, 
and almost induced him to wish that he had left his ga 
finery at home, and had gone to see }iis father in his old well- 

atched coat,in which he was allowed to do as he liked. 

amie might not be sure as to all the other points of the com- 
pass, but he knew which was the north; it lay right through 
that bank of black cloud, beyond which lay Greenland and 
the country of whales and icebergs, where, in winter, tbe sun 
was not seen for many weeks; and his uncle Harry was out 
there in a big ship, fishing—yes, fishing for whales; and 
when he, Jamie, grew up, he also would go and fish for whales 
—it was the only fit work for men to do. Before long, he 
fell to thinking how foolish he had been to refuse that extra 
bit of cake at tea-time, although he felt at the time that he 
had had enough; but certainly it would be very pleasa:t to 
munch it out there in the boat. This thought was just pass- 
ing through his head, when, wonderful to relate, Mam rested 
on her oars for a moment, and diving deep with one hand in- 
to that wonderful pocket of hers, drew therefrom, carefully 
folded in a fragment of newspaper, the identical piece of 
cake to which Jamie’s recollections had cluny, and handed it 
to him with a smile. How delicious it tasted, eaten out there 
under such circumstances, far sweeter than all that had gone 
before ! 

Mam Gurlock turning to look while she was yet half a mile 
away from the Skeve Mhoil, could see her husband standing 
out On the rock to receive her; for Miles Gurlock had not 
forgotten that it was his boy's birthday, and had watched 
mother and son through his glass from the moment the tiny 
speck of a boat had caught his eye when it was first putting 
out from land. His sunburnt face broadened into a glad smile 
of welcome, as he secured the little craft, and, lifting out Jamie, 
game him a kiss, and a rough hearty hug, not forgetting a 
word of praise for the pretty blue coat, 

“ We've brought thee a lump of cake, dad, and it’s ever so 
good,” said Jamie ; “ and some eggs, and a posy that smells as 
if all the garden was squeezed up together.” 

“T'm right glad thou’s come, Mam,” said Miles ; giving his 
wife’s band a w«rm gripe of welcome. “I was just longing to 
a my little Seamew here, when I saw thee putting from 

ore.” 

“ Nothing wrong, dad, is there?” said Mam, turning anxi- 
ous eyes on her husband. 

“There is something wrong, my lass, but nothing that need 
frighten thee,” answered stalwart Miles. “Old Martin was 
taken with a fit about an hour and a half since, and though he 
soon came out of it again, it has left him very weak and 
poorly like; so I’m going to take him ashore, and see him sale 
to his sister's house in Warrendale; and now that my owo 
boat’s here, I'll e’en go in that, and then 1 shall get back in 
balf the time it would take me if I went in that great awk- 
ward coble of ours, which is one of the nastiest boats to pull 
that ever I was in in my life.” 

“And what's to become of me and Jamie while thou’s 
gone?” said Mam, 

* Thou talks as if I was going to bea month away, when I 
shall be back in three hours at the furthest. Thou must just 
makeup thy mind to spend a night on th’ Skeve, and help 
Abel Rushton to look after the lamps ; for since he met with his 
accident t’ other week, he’s not been up to much, and hasn't 
rightly got the use of his arm yet; besides thou knows what 
a timersome chap he is at the best of times, and he'd give 
anything rather than be left alone on the old rock when it’s 
posing dusk, Thou can put Jamie into my berth when it’s 

time, and I'll pull both of you ashore early in the morn- 
ing; and now I'll go and fetch old Martin down to the boat.” 

arrangement was one withwhich Mam Gurlock was on! 

half satistied ; but she did not incline to oppose her husband's 
wishes in the matter. She would have preferred voing ashore 
at once with him and Martin; only the Seamew was hardly 
calculated to carry more than two people, especially as the 
wind was beginning to freshen ; and she knew how strongly 
her husband disliked rowing the boat belonging to the light- 
house, whica lay moored ready for use at a moment’s notice, 
and which ate have held her and Jamie and the two men 
comfortably. But Mam Gurlock was not a woman given to 
repining; so with one little sigh of regret that her “ outing” 
had not been productive of quile so much pleasure as she had 
anticipated, she made up her mind to make the best of cir- 
cumstances as they were. ’ 

Very cadaverous and ill looked Martin Gilbert, the head- 
keeper, as he followed Miles Gurlock down the rocks to the 
boat: a man with grizzled hair, that fell to his 
shoulders, with aquiline features that looked almost as keen 
and hard as if they had been carved out of won’. He greeted 
Mam with a friendly nod as he passe! ber, aud encountering 





Jems sexi moment, Stepped wo Deus io his and, after 
some searching, therefrom a > that shy 
Seung guationee was mot porsusted Wihou difficulty to ac- 





cept; but having once taken it, was desirous of 
home without delay, that it might be at once ex 
“—S ata =— well ow tae in Jn! village. 

nother -hug of the youngster, a rs -bye, old lass” 
to Mam, and Miles Garlock stepped after Martha’ into the 
boat; a shove with the oar sent her out into deep water, and 
then, under the long steady strokes of Miles, the Seamew sped 
swiftly on her way. 

The sun was just dipping to the horizon as the two men 
left the Skeve Mhoil, and westward the tips of the waves 
were all touched with gold and rose colour; but in tae north, 
the low black bank of cloud still nang Ooemnsegy, like a 
dark mountain that had come up suddenly from the sea; and 
the tide, as it ran swiftly out, began to wash and beat and 
eddy more fiercely, under the influence of the freshening 
breeze, against the ledges and sunken reefs of the rock on 
which the gray light-house was built. The trio who were left 
behind stood watching the receding boat till it showed like a 
speck in the distance. Jamie, as soon as he pot over his disap- 
pointment at not os taken ashore with his father, made up 
his mind that it would be very ee | to spend a pan on 
the Skeve Mboil. He had manu a tiny fleet of paper- 
boats, whose evolutions he watched with unceasing interest 
as tag eanp Sepees to hay By on the Foopen waves of a little 
pool left by the receding tide among rocks. 

The evening grew at once dull and ey as soon as the 
sun was lost below the line of the horizon. “ Hadn't thou and 
the lad better come up stairs, mistress?” said Abel Rushton. 
“ We shall do no sood standing here, I reckon; and it’s high 
time I set about lighting the lamps.” 

Mam Gurlock gave a ready assent to the proposition ; and 
after another Jast Jook, the three went up the 
ladder that led from the base of the light-house to the little 
square doorway high up in its side, through which admission 
was gained to the interlor—Abel first, then Jamie, and 
last ot all; Jamie being beguiled, by a promise that 
see the lamps lighted, into leaving his little fleet to take care 
of itself. A few minutes later, the light from the great lantern 
shone out clear, brilliant, and steady far over the a 
ing sea. The rous reef of rocks known as the Skeve 
Mhoil was situated, as already stated, about two miles from 
the shore, or rather that ledge of it was on which the 
house was built, being the only point that remained 
at high water; and the spring-tides would sometimes cover 
even that; at other times, a strong westerly gale would often 
drive the waves right over it, dash them, white and furi- 
ous, the granite pediment of the tower, and send them 
hissing with rage high up its smooth walls, while it seemed 
to look down in grim contempt at their puny efforts to dis- 
place it. But in ordinary weather, you might walk 
water twenty yards in any direction from the base 
light-house without wetting the sole of 
low water that the hideous features of 
ded themselves most prominently on 
then able to understand what a crue it 
been in former days, how many a gallant ship must ha 
to pieces against its iron sides, before it was seized and 
into a slave, and to carry a lamp to t up fi 
deformity. For half mile or more, it 
different directions into the and at low water you 
see the waves breaking whitely over them wherever 
came at all near the surface; but when the tide 
there was nothing to betray what lay jer 
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angerous because it, was unseen. might now, 
however, be co among the things of the thanks 
to the bright constant star which shone nightly over the 


black volcanic forehead of the Skeve 

To gain access to the light-house, you had to climb 
copper ladder, for some twenty or thirty feet, which 
you to a low-browed doorway in the thick wall, 
through which, you found yourself in a room, much more 
spacious, pro’ , than you had been led to expect. This 
lower apartment was used chiefly as a work-shop and store- 
room ; in the middle of the floor was a square wooden trap- 
door, which, on being pulled up eans of an iron x 
disclosed to view pod apr 
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staircase led from the parlour to the 
point of the light-house, outside which ran 4 narro 
whence, in clear weather, there was 4 es 
Mam Gurlock and Abel Rashton sat in the little 
together, one on each side the table, with an oil-lamp 
betwixt them; the former employing herself, while waiting 
for her husband, in the mending of one of his old for 
Mam always carried a housewife in her pocket; while Abel 
was Coing his best to spell out a well-thumbed collection of 
country-side ballads, leaving off no 
monotony of his occu 
tion. It had been quite dark fo 
Garlock in the Seamew might be back at 
con to his usual custom, had put in no protest this even- 
ing against being put to bed, the temptation of sleeping in his 
father’s berth proving stronger than his desire to keep 


to sleep when put into the berth—far from it; his secret in- 
tention being to enjoy .the novelty of the position, and 
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the same a silent bu 
that went forward in the little room. Then, as « preliminary 
experiment, the dimity curtains close, and shut him- 


he 
self in from the 
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ay, I’m not exactly anxious,” said Mam; “ only it’s time | have begged for mercy, and not have been without hope that 
he war hues _ d her prayer would be granted ; but when she looked from one 

Abel Rushton put down his book, rose, stretched himself, | face to the other of the two villains in whose power she was, 
yawned, and then went slowly down the staircase in obe- | she saw how worse than useless any such plea would be, and 
dience to Mam’s request. A minute or two later, his voice | maintained the stubborn silence of despair. . 
was heard calling from below: “I can just make out the) “ I am now going to put one or two interrogatives to you, 
boat, but she won’t be here for ten minutes yet.” resumed Mr. Cris, as soon as he had satisfied himself that it 

Mam’s grave face relaxed into a smile, and her needle shot | was impossible for her to stir, “ and the more truthfully you 
more quickly through her work. She wanted to finish the | answer me, the better it will be for your own welfare. 
coat before her husband came back, but she still had five mi-} “T’ll answer none of thy questions, till thou or thy mate 
nutes’ work to do when she heard voices below, too far off|tells me what has become of my husband,” said Mam stub- 
for her to recognise the tones. Then she heard the noise of | bornly. 
footsteps ascending outside, which came presently intothe| “ Your husband—wretch! What do I know or care about 
lower room; and then, after a pause, began to mount the | your husband ?” WE Sk ga 
iron staircase that led into the room in which she was now) Black Steve whispered a word or two in his friend’s’ear. 
sitting. “The footsteps of two men—those of Miles and| “Oh, that was him, was it?” eaid Mr. Cris aloud. “He 
Abel,” she said to herself, without turning her head to look, | has been well looked after, you may be sure,” he added, turn- 
for she was just putting in the last stitches. Did Miles think she | ing to Mam; “we have not forgotten to attend to his little 
had not heard him come up, that he stood there stock-still at | comforts; only it’s not convenient for him to come home this 
the top of the staircase, thinking, perhaps, to surprise her|evening. He desired his love to you, and begged you woul! 
when she should turn rouud? Next moment saw the last| not fet—no, not even if it should so happen that you wera 
stitch put in, and with an emphatic “ There!” Mam stooped, | never to see him n.” 
and bit her thread in two, and then, with the coat held outat|} Black Steve was tickled by his friend’s pleasantry, and 
arm’s length, turned smilingly to confront her husband. vowed with a terrible oath that Mr. Cris was the best com- 

The coat dropped from her fiagers, and with a low cry of| pany in the world. 
terror, she started to her feet at the sight of twostrange| A horrible misgiving took possession of Mam's heart; these 
faces, bent loweringly on her. Next moment, she recognised | men had dered her husband, and seized his boat, and 
one of them, and ail the colour died out of her face, and with | were here for some vile purpose, of whico as yet she was in 
one hand pressed on her heart, she shrank back a step or two,|ignorance. And Abel Rushton, too—what had become of 
crying as she did so: “Steve Davidson, what hast thou done | him? had he shared a similar fate? As to the shape which 
With my husband ?” the lcng-hoarded vengeance of Black Steve would take with 

“ By the great Fiend himself, it is Janet Gawne, and nobody to herself, she could at present form no opinion; but 
else!” exclaimed the man thus addressed. that its end would be death in one form or another, she could 

He was a man of immense size and strength, with black | hardly doubt. If rumour spoke truly, the stain of blood lay 
hair and beard, and eyes to match; with large, well-shaped | upon the soul of Steve Davidson; and that both he and his 
features, which years of dangerous warfare against whatever | companion would hold her life cheaply, she had every reason 
was good and lawful had hardened into a set expression of| to believe. Well, if Miles were really gone, it hardly mattered 
mingled cruelty and suspicion; and with a certain rug; what became of her, she thought. Ab, yes; there was Jamie! 
ferocity about him that was not without its attractions for less | for his sake she must strive hardly for her life—for his sake 
bold spirits, who were willing to recognise in Black Steve the | she must pray that Heaveu’s mercy might find for her some 
presence of a master-mind in wrong-doing. loop-hole of escape ! 

His companion was a little, shambling, red-haired man, hese bitter thoughts occupied Mam Gurlock so deeply, 
who equinted horribly, aud walked with a limp—a villain of|that she scarcely heard the question which Mr. Cris pro- 
a far more intellectua! stamp than Black Steve, by whom, 4s | ceeded to put to her, and he was obliged to repeat it before 
it soon appeared, he was regarded with much respect, if not | she could fully comprehend its import. 
with absolute fear. Both the men were dressed ina rough,| “ Where does Martin Gilbert keep his store of money?” 
half-seafaring costume ; but Mam noticed afterwards that the} “I don’t know,” said Mam wearily, when asked for the 
red-haired man’s hands were white and slender as those of a | second time. 

‘woman, and that his accent and style of speaking were alto-| “ You lie!” said Mr. Cris fiercely. “ Don’t you know that three 
gether those of a person of some education. months ago, old Gilbert had a legacy of three hundred pounds 

Black Steve, when he had in some measure recovered from | jeft him, and that he is such a miser, and puts so little faith in 
his surprise at finding Mam Gurlock there, or, as he called | the safety of banks, that he. always keeps the money by him, 
her, Janet Gawne, such having been her maiden name, gave | wherever he may be—on shore during his holiday times, and 
vent to a laugh that seemed to shake the very building, 80 | in the light-house when he is on duty? Don’t you know these 
oud and uproarious was it; while poor Mam, white and terri-| things, I say ?” 
fied, crept still further away, till the wall arrested her further} “[ know that old Martin had a bit of money left him, and 
a that he likes to keep it somewhere near at hand ; but where 

“ Caught in as pretty a little trap as ever I see in the whole | he hides it away, I know no more than the dead.” 
course of my life!” exclaimed Black Steve with much gusto.| “ We'll soon teach you to know,” said Mr. Cris with an oath. 
“ Sit down, Mr. Cris; sit down for a moment, while explain | But at this juncture Black Steve touched his friend on the 
this little affair.” shoulder, and with a meaning grin drew that personage’s at- 

Mr. Cris took a chair, and nodded to his friend to pro-|tention to a seaman’s chest placed against the wall, on 
ceed 


e which the name of Martin Gilbert was painted in large 
“ You'll perhaps hardly believe it, but I was once in love | jetters. 
with that white-faced cat,” resumed Steve. “I've laughed} “ [t will be here, if anywhere,” said Steve. 
to myself many a time since to think what a fool I was, but} “Try,” said Mr. Cris sententiously, as he drew a long 
I did love her then, and no mistake; and I believe I should | ygly-looking knife fom one of his pockets, and felt its point 
have won her, if that smooth-faced Miles Gurlock hadn't appreciatively with his thumb. 
come between us; but from that day I was like dirt under my he chest was locked, as a matter of course; but the 
lady's feet, and there was never a kind word for me after-| skilful hand of Black Steve, with the aid of a skeleton-key, 
wards. On the night of Warrendale Fair, I, thinking n0|s00n tickled open the simple wards. The numerous layers 
harm, tried to kiss her ; but she up with her hand, and slapped | of clothes, all methodically arranged, were tossed unceremo- 
me in the face, and told me her mind in @ way that opened | niously on the floor; and Steve's itching fingers, diving here 
my eyes completely ; and then up came Gurlock, and knives|and there towards the bottom of the box, brought to light 
were out, and there would have been blood spilt, if they hadn't | hefore long the object of which they were in search; with a 
se us by force. I swore to be revenged on both of | yell of triumph he drew forth a canvas bag full of sovereigns, 
them, and B: Steve always keeps his promises either for | and flung it on the table. 
ood or bad. If that girl hadn't jilted me,1 should never have| Mr. Cris’s ugly looking knife was put back into its sheath 
been what I am now ; but that’s neither here nor there. Seven | without delay, and the two men seated themselves at the 
years have gone by since that time, but it’s all as fresh in my | table to count over their illgotten gains. While they were 





mind as if it had nagoenee only yesterday. I swore to be re- | thus employed, the dimity curtains opened again, and Jamie's 
venged, and ‘ou will see whether 1 know how to keep my | frightened through. The men were so intently 
promise |" 


y 
e brought his huge fist down upon the table — — that could without fear signal Jamie, by sun- 
with a bang, and emphasised what he had said by half-a-dozen | dry frowns and sbakings vf the head, that he must on no ac- 
terrible oaths. count allow himself to be seen. Jamie understood, and was 
The poise awoke Jamie, and next moment one of the dimi-| seen no more. 

ty curtains was drawn oa one side, and the lad’s pretty dis-/ “A hundred and ninety each—and a very pretty little 
hevelled head thrust through the opening. The two men | haul!” exclaimed Black Steve admiringly, wlien the money 
were fortunately standing with their backs to the berths, and | had been divided into two heaps. 

did not see the movement; but Mam saw it, and her heart} “The old fellow’s legacy and savings all in a lump,” re- 
gave a —¥ bound as the thought of her child’s danger flashed | marked his friend complacently. 

ior the first time across her mind. A drooping of the eye-; “No doubt of it,” said Steve. “For my part, I think we 
brows over the staring wide-open eyes, an almost impercepti. | can’t do less than drink Mr. Martin Gilbert’s health. What 
ble movement of the head, and quick-witted Jamie took the| gay you? We are not burried for half an hour, and I dare- 
hint intended for him; he drew back in silence, the dimity | gay we shall find a drop of the right stuff somewhere about.” 
curtain dropped into its place, and the wild look of terror} “ Agreed. Only find something decent to drink, and I'm 


died in some measure out of the trembling mother’s eyes. your . 
With Veaven’s help, she thought she could bear whatever “ Oh, I've been here before to-day, and 1 know where the 


they might choose to ioflict on her, if only—if only her boy | stores ure kept.” 
—_— be permitted to escape unharmed, “What about Aer?” said Mr. Cris, jerking his thumb over 
his litle by-scene had taken but a moment to enact, and | his shoulder in the direction of his prisoner. 
Mr. Cris’s shrill cachinnation, which had burst out irrepres-| “Time eno to finish her little tusiness, curse her ! before 
sibly at the conclusion of his triend’s story, was still ringing | we go,” said Black Steve; and with a diubolical laugh, he 
in "s ears at the instant that the aspiration for the child’s | descended the staircase towards the lower room, taking with 
safety was wrung trom her fluttered heart. him a small lantern. “A prize !—a prize!” he shouted next 
“As pow © little romance of unrequited affection as I've | minute. “Come here, old fellow, and give a helping-hand.” 
heard fora g time,” exclaimed Mr. Cris,as soon as his| Mr. Cris jumped up, and with a last scrutinising glance at 
laughter had subsided : “ and I'm not the one to stand in the | his prisoner, followed his friend into the lower room. Black 
way of your revenge, Steve, my boy, although it’s a sort of| Steve had, in fact, found a bale of rich stuffs and a keg of 
thing in which I never indulge myself; it’s a luxury that of-| pollands, which the light-kouse keepers had picked out of an 
ten turns out rather expensive in the long-run. But, frst of] abandoned ship a few days before, and which Martin Gilbert 
all, let us attend to business—let us accomplish the purpose} had put temporarily away with the other stores. 
for which we came here; there will be time enough to con-| Mam Gurlock was left alone. Now or never, she must 
sider this young person's case aflerwards—eh ?” make an effort for liberty and life. If they could only creep 
Black Steve gave a growl of assent, and proceeded to ex-| out unseen—she and Jamie—and get down to the boat before 
amine the priming of bis pistols. their flight was discovered! But in that litte ¢f lay the whole 
“ Will madame oblige me by taking a seat?” resumed Mr. | difficulty. It was a dangerous game to play, with the two 
Cris, in the blandest of tunes, addressing himself to Mam, and| men in the lower room, through which she would have to 
pointing toa chair. Mam felt that she was obliged to com-| pass with Jamie in her arms; but no other plan that she 
ply, and sat down accordingly. “ Pardon the liberty I am| could think of offered even the faintest loop-hole for escape. 
about to take,” went on Mr. Uris; “ but the necessities of the} Both the men were armed with pistols; and even if she got 
case must be my excuse.” So speuking, he drew from his| clear of the rock before they discovered her flight, she could 
pocket some pieces of thin cord, with which he proceeded to| hardly hope to get out of 
fasten Mam dexterously and securely in her chair,so that|to shoot her down as she sat at the oars? ell, she must 
when he had vone, she could move neither band nor foot ;| take her chance of that. Jamie must be laid for safety at the 
and any violent effort to get away must have resulted in her! bottom of ; and, for her own part, it would be better 
falling bound and helpless ; 








range, and would they not attempt 


§ 


to die either by a bullet or by drowning, than to fall again 
while looking on in silent admiration at his friend’s handi- | into the hands of these terrible men. To t it, the 
work, In any ordinary case of violence, Mam would probably | other boat must be cut adrift. chareemetee 


“ Hist, hist, Jamie!” called Mam in a loud whisper, and 
next moment the little face showed itself through the 
curtains, looking more bewildered than frightened, for J 
had not understood half the strange expressions he had heard ; 
and the idea of harm happening to his mother was some. 
thing 0 foreign to his experience, that he could hardly com- 
prehend it. 

“ Don’t speak, but get softly out of bed, and come hither,” 
added Mam in a low, smothered voice. Jamie slipped out of 
bed with the quickness of a lamplighter. 

“O Mam, what have the bad men done to thee?” he cried, 
forgetting his mother’s caution, as he ran to her, his bare legs 
and feet showing out like marble against the dark floor. 

“Hush-b-h!” cried Mam with a look of terror. “Thou 

mustn’t speak just yet; but take that knife that lies on the 
table, and cut this cord that holds my arms. That’sit. Now, 
give me the knife;” and next minute the several cords fell 
oue by one to the ground. 
Her first act was to snatch up Jamie in her arms. “ God in 
heaven bless thee, my darling, and keep thee from all harm!” 
she murmured through the yearning, passionate kisses that 
fell in a shower on his face and neck. The next moment she 
was herself again, resolute and composed. She put the lad 
down again with a last word of caution, drew her 
and stealing on tiptoe to the staircase, went down on her 
hands and knees, and looked through the opening. 





WATERTON AND HIS WANDERINGS, © 
PART IL. 


Turning his back on Demerara and the family estates, Mr. 
Waterton next resolved to penetrate into the interior of 
Guiana, whither he wended his way, armed with the neces- 
sury formalities by the Governor, General Carmichael. There 
he gained a world-wide name by his journeys in search of the 
Wourali poison, the effects of which he has described in his 
“ Wanderings.” Unfortunately his first attempt to penetrate 
the interior was a failure, owing to the break down of his 
health, and before the end of the summer he was on his way 
to England, to repair his shattered constitution. He was the 
bearer of despatches from General Carmichael to Earl 
Bathurst, and on his arrival in England he was requested by 
that nobleman, who then held the seals of the Foreign Office, 
to explore the Island of Madagascar. This commission, how- 
ever, he was obliged to decline in the May following, ow 
to the continuance of the fever and ague which he 
brought back from the equator, Horace once condemned 
himself severely for running away at the Battle of Phili 
if we remember aright—relicté non bené parmula—and Mr. 
Waterton bitterly reproached himself afterwards for having 
let slip this opportunity of seeing the name of Waterton once 
more enrolled among the servants of the British Crown. He 
thus gives vent to his feelings :— 

“T ought to have proceeded to Madagascar by all means, 
and to have let the tertian ague take its chance. My com- 
mission was a star of the first magnitude. It appeared aftera 
long night of political darkness, which had prevented the 
family from journeying onwards for the space of we three 
centuries. 1 can fancy that it beckoned to me, that a 
voice from it said ‘Come and serve your country; come and 
restore your family name to the national calendar, from which 
it has been so long and so unjustly withdrawn; come and 
show to the world that conscience, and not crime, has 
hitherto been the cause of your being kept in the ; 
come into the national dockyard, and refit your 
bark, which has been cast on a lee-shore, where merciless 
wreck-seekers have plundered its stores, and where the pa- 
triots of yesterday have looked down upon it with scorn and 
contempt, and have nape gy it unworthy to its 
country’s flag.’ I ought to have listened to this su ad- 
viser at the time: but I did not, and the star went down be- 
low the horizon, to appear no more.” 


In 1817 Mr. Waterton had a narrow escape. In that 
an expedition was being formed, under the 
Joseph Banks, for the exploration of the River Congo in 
Africa, and Waterton offered his services as a volunteer. But 
the vessel en d for the service was not upto the mark, 
and Sir Joseph Banks, too kind a friend to allow him to con- 
nect his name with a failure, forbade him to go. He, how- 
ever, was able to give the exploring party some usefal infor- 
mation, based on his own Souta American experiences; and 
some months after, when in Brazil, he read in the pa- 
pers of the failure of the Congo expedition, and the of 
most of the gentlemen who had taken part in it. 

In the winter of 1817-18, we find him in the far more plea- 
sant latitudes of Rome and its neighbourhood ; and we fancy 
that the stiff and starched cardinals and other ecclesiastics 
must have stared with amazement when they saw him and 
his friend, Captain Jones playing the following tricks in the 
“ Holy City”—tricks which, we should have fancied, Mr, Wa- 
terton himself would have thought somewhat irreverent, if 
performed by a Protestant : 

“ During our etay in the Eternal City, I fell in with my old 
friend and schoolfellow, Captain Jones. Many a tree we had 
climbed together in the last century; and, as our nerves were 
in excellent trim, we mounted to the top of St. Peter's, 
ascended the cross, and then climbed thirteen feet higher, 
where we reache! the point of the conductor, and left our 
gloves on it. After this we visited the castle of St. Angelo, 
and contrived to get on to the head of the 
where we stood on one leg.” 


Bat we had almost forgotten Mr. Waterton’s “ Wander- 
ings,” aud the | Wourali His book, indeed, is some- 
what crude and inartistic, but replete with interest for every- 
one who has an eye and an ear for nature. It bears from 
beginning to end the stamp of having been written in the 
depth of the forests, far away from books, and without the 
aid or help of any friend or companion witi a taste for Na- 
ture’s works. But really, if we were to attempt to give the 
substance of them to our readers, we should have to transfer 


at least a quarter of the work toourcolumns. We will, there- 
fore, only say that, having been successful in his search after 
the Wourali poisou, which is used by the natives of Guiana, 
he brought it back with him to England, and put it to the test 
of practice, inoculating with it animals which had been bitten 
by mad dogs, and demonstrating that the poison is an anti- 
dote to that dreadful malady, hydrophobia. He tried its 
effects, also, on a donkey, sent to him the late Dake of 
Northumberland, which he first with the Wourali 


poison, and then restored to health by arti 


| 





completely that it lived more than twenty years afierwards. 
0 r. Waterton observes: 
“Mr. Sewell is satisfied that this Indian ig capable 
of curing the dreadful malady caused by bite of a mad 
it not be well to make the experiment on some 
wae be est hank owe of 
Rieoase, the case has been utterly 
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iy by the faculty who surround the bed of the dying man? I} muscle and ligament is shown upon the preparation. The| our pictures, I feel flattered, for have I not—literally—a 
have & good supply of the real original. Not long ago, a gen- | ordinary efforts of the bird-stuffer, who succeeds in making a | hand in it? I lie in wait by these favoured works, and listen. 
rd ; tleman was here, and begged a small portion of it, as he said po of his subject rather than a bird or beast, were | When I hear some fair lips repeating: “ No. 290. John the 
-_ that the savans of Paris had lately tried some Indian poison, | laughed at by this acute observer of the actions, air, and ges-| Baptist’s Head in a Charger ;” then, after a pause: “ Beauti- 
m- put without effect. I complied with his request; and, on | tures he had studied like a book. ful! I shall mark that, mamma”—am [ not justified in tak- 
. opening the wax in which the poison is enclosed, 1 found it) The Hall itself stands on a natural island of solid rock|ing the remark as a personal compliment? I am bound to 
f, quite soft, and ready for use ; although it had no: been looked | which rises out of an inland lake, and the whole estate is sur- | confess that my identity with my likenesses has never, to my 
at for above twenty years. [f any farmer should have one of | rounded by a formidable stone wall, insideof which its owner | knowledge, been perceived. As regards my arms and lower 
his cattle bitten by a mad dog, I would willingly repair to the | would never allow a shot to be fired. The doors still show | extremities, concealed by the artificial integuments which 
ied, spot and try the effect of the poison on the animal.” the marks of the cannon balls with which Oliver Cromwell | modern custom requires, I am not surprised at this ; indeed, 
egs Many of the statements of adventures in Mr. Waterton’s sought to destroy the older mansion, when he laid siege with | nothing else could well be expected. But that a face so—. 
— « Wanderings,” it must be owned, treach very closely on the | his Koundhead army to the loyal cavalier and his family, zea-| However, to leave these personal matters, and return to 
the marvellous, if not on the mirgculous, and there were not} lous defenders in their day, if not of “ Church,” at all events Piasher, whose friendship I value highly, whose studio I visit 
~ wanting those who placed them in the same category witn | Of “Kine.” The house has no great architectural attractions ; | constantly, and whose confidence in the Future I admire, but 

fall 2 Muncheusen and Gulliver's Travels ; and the work was | but these are rather to be looked for in the “happy family” | alas! cannot share. 
severely handled by a portion of the contemporary press. | Of aquatic birds who made its moat their home. Indeed,} Now,1do not deny for a moment that Plasher is a meri- 
din Bat the book has stood the test of time; and after making | Walton Hall was famous throughout the north as a new para- | torious painter; on the contrary, I allow it. His colouring is 
m! every allowance for the amiable eccentricities of its author, it | dise for animal, and as showing, practically, what might be | good, his drawing capital, his composition most artful; he is 
that must be owned that it is one of the most genuine and reaily | the state of things even now, were man not carnivorous and fall of enthusiasm, talks much of inspiration, and evidently 
‘she [@ povular standard books of foreign travel, and that it has gifted with the irrepressible bump of destructiveness. Around | has his whole mind in his art. You cannot be in his com- 
lad heen read with pleasure aud delight wherever the English | the lake stretch grounds broken into every variety of wood,| pany for any length of time without being made painfully 
we has penetrated: and the one bold and characteristic | Meadow, morass, and rivulet—all encompassed by a lofty wall, | aware that Plasher’s mind is in his art. A man who cannot 
_ deed of its author, which is so modestly narrated in its pages | entirely shutting in the domain. ‘Thus secu’ from an at-| Observe nature and decorum at the same time; whom I have 


_the riding of a caiman to death—will at once recur to every | tack, and confiding in the tried favour of the master of the 

one who has read it aa a deed of daring not often to be paral- | estate, birds and beasts of every known British species came 

ieled. With respect to his critics, he says, with some feeling | © live with Charles Waterton, For the starlings, owls, and 

% of indignation, in his autobiography : jackdaws, he built lodgings expressly ; ont cae ive — 

. N z . look apartments as it suited them. ou might look from his 
“ Unenviable is the lot of him whose narratives are disbe- - be nt 

eved merely for want of sufficient faith in him who reads|*‘24Y Window and see the “natural history” of the British 


seen frighten an anxious mother almost into fits, by stopping 
suddenly before a perambulator, and remarking: “ Well, I 
never saw a child’s head come of in that way before;” who 
will, in public thoroughfares, put himself into the most ex- 
travagant attitudes, that he may regard an effect of light to 
the best advantage, utterly indifferent to the fact that, in the 


Beet sae ;on | islands unrolled, with illustrations by nature herself. Shy | eyes of the passers-by, he is a madman, and you are his keep- 
Mr. them. 2 a = _— pp pe an A hs ged herons stood on one leg under Ag -A and fished’. er; who, seeing a housemaid looking out de siedow, will 
or of HH would only on ee “oy th sot ved ~ js di tory | Pochards and mallards dived, and quacked, aad circled about | Seize you roughly by the arm, point straight at the object, 
eces- any — ald e ; mor cod hale of ate ouaeeen. Y | the water. Canada geese, tlying over to spend the winter | and exclaim in a sonorous voice: “ Look, Jezebel! by Jove, 
a oe wo vo ry ‘rT b . Seatised tenen tay tne ef south, saw Waterton’s tempting oasis—perhaps heard of it| Jezebel!’ or who will come to a sudden stand-still before an 
the they can 8 4 ‘ite in ~ 7 will “dA = be | {rom intelligent “ anseres” before—and pitched their tent| eminently respectable lawyer's clerk, and, while fumbling 
a his pe mr mend a me wen ter Hh mer iontien there. Teal bred upon the lake; cormorants passed a plea-| for pencil aod paper, ery: “Here’s Judas Iscariot for you, 
_ cal fou op ay ape hon A ng sant and safe month or so with him, till the herrings were| bag and all!” Surelysuch a man must be devoted to his art; 
his @ oder foot, an lorgotte a ready; gulls and terns of all kinds put Walton Hall on their| od such a man is Piasher. Then he is humble extremely as 
} way In 1823-24 we find him in North America, where he seems | visiting list; aud wild swans now and then dropped in to| regar's his own works, and sits with childlike humility at the 
18 the to have carried about with him, as usual,a charmed life. At) jeave a feather or two, by way of bird-card, upon the pleased | feet of all the os artists, ancient and modern. “Why don’t 
R.. al events, he tells us that in the latter year he caught so se- proprietor. Nothing feared him; nothing got out of his way | I paint like this?” says he, as he stands before a picture by 
) by vere a cold by incautiously taking a hot bath in New York,| when he walked about his domain ; on the contrary, when his | 80me well-known master: “ why don’t L paint like this? 
flice, tbat, to use his own words, “all the skill of Dr. Hossack could | tall figure strode from the house there was a rash and flutter | Why didn’t I think of this instead of ie? What had he 
,how- not have saved me from consumptior, had I not, at his urgent | of wings towards him, mindful of the barley and Indian corn | more than I to get such a picture from? Brushes, paint, and 
oe! eatreaty, taken myself off to a warmer climate. I was bled) with which his shooting {jacket was always stuffed. No gun/|@ white canvas we both have to begin with; aud he produces . 
‘ eight times, and I lived for six weeks on little more than| was ever heard in the sacred precincts, except when the spirit | this work, this glorious conception, while I—— and poor 
mned Hi waite bread anitea. It was during his stay in the United | of evil, in the form of a fox, got inside the nine-foot walls, | Plasher strikes his brow, and turns away, thinking of the un- 
ipo States that he was fortunate enough to make the acquaintance | jie Satan into paradise, and made havoc with his innocent | finished picture in the little room at home with a very sad 
d Mr. @ ofan excellent naturalist, Mr. Ord, of Philadelphia, with whom pets. It was a strange scene; but “it was an idea like| heart. He is always willing to learn. He studies Reynolds's 
“Sa P|" wils wb yar 55 te owncrof Wako Hl oom to uae | mt, and Proved, an proves thle day bow teronghly| Lest casas det bande be caer 
: ita e 2 wi -|and I am always happy when he does so—mode conver- 
| He Gf wttied quietly down on his ancestral estate as a Yorkshire tameable the wildest creature mes, 80 soon as the com ys happy ver. 


pact of kindness is established and faithfully observed on the | sation upon the rather ponderous style of that great man. 

He will reply to you often in the very words of Reynolds. 
You watch him ny» and say it looks so easy. “And it 
is easy,” says Plasher, laughing lightly. You venture to dif- 
fer trom him on this point, and reply, that to you it is con- 
foundedly hard. A look of awful solemnity then comes over 
ye and a nds with: “* ey: eae of —_ 

disgusted at ow approaches of a regular siege, and de- 
sires, trom mere im of labour, to take the citadel by 
storm; they wish to find some shorter path; &c.’” (See 


quire. From that date, at all events, he never visited the! part of man, the master and lord of all. 

neans, (§ Transatlantic forests, or exposed his life under the burning |" {; is almost needless to add that the man who thus “ loved 
-com- ff sun of the Equator, but contented himself with “sauntering | 9)) things both great and small,” was an ardent lover of his 
alters @ leisurely” (as he styles it), from time to time, with his sisters- | fejlow-man. As a landlord, as a squire, as a neighbour, as a 
od the @f ic-law, through Belgium, Holland, Germany, and the south of | friend, as a host, he was simply charming, in spite of 
three ff Europe, towards the sunny shores of which his religion al-) his tail, gaunt figure, and manners so brasque and eccentric 
ways ig prs most naturally, to have drawn his steps. He} that more than once, he tells us, he was mistaken by strangers 
was ia Belgium during the revolution of 1840, “the revolu-|for 4 Yankee. But his hospitality and his open-hearted- 
tion for real liberty,” as he styles it, obviously in contradis-| ness, especially towards those who shared his tastes for 
tinction to our own revolution of 1933, to which he bore as /| natural history, knew no bounds; nor had he, we fancy, an | Reynolds's Lectures, Discourse L) An earnest student of na- 
holy, or 98 deadly, a hatred,as he did towards Luther and | enemy on earth, except the spirit of the Protestant religion, | ture, too, is Plasher ; nature is perpetually in his eye and in 
Calvin. He says of himselt :— against which he was perhaps the more indigmaut, because he| his mouth. To use his own language: “he who would se- 
“I was in Belgium during the revolution for real liberty in | conceived it to be the cause of his ancestors’ sufferiugs, But| cure truth without soliciting nature, has set himself a task 
religious matters; and I wrote a paper for the Haminer, in| to his Protestant fellow-countrymen, and even to English | which he may always attempt, but will never accomplish, and 
which I predicted that the game would shortly be up for ever | clergymen, he was always frank, open, honest, and generous, | one which, beginning in folly, will certainly end in humilia- 
with the Datch flag. I went into the large square at Bruges | and he could always distinguish between the man whom hej tion.” But with all his good points—with his fine drawing, 
to see the Belgians engage their enemies. As the bails | loved and the opinions which he detested. ¥ with his good colouring, with his careful composition; in 
whistled on all sides I thought I might as well live to see the | Well, he rests from his wanderings and his labours, not in 
row another day ; so, observing a door half open, I felt much | the churchyard of the village, but in a small cemetery at the 
inclined to get under cover; but just as I arrived at the| top of the lake which he loved, among the haunts of those 

d, a fat old dame shut the door full in my face. | water-fowl whose cries were so dear to his heart, and from 
‘Thank you, old lady,’ said I: hmy in - - was hang o - Saturday after 

> ” is death, his body was nm from the Hall, through the old 
Oui Gees Seetant ciienn porteuts canton. water-gate, and conveyed on board his own favourite boat to 
In 1829, Charles Waterton became, as he says, “the hap- | ita final resting-place, his sorrowing friends and relatives fol- 























spite of his perseverance, of his humility, of his loving study 
Secu, boecns vay aaa R. A. will ever decorate the 
ot Plasher 


And for this opinion | have, I think, good grounds. 

My first cause of complaint — Plasher is this—he does 
not despise the amateur art-cri 

* * This morbid reverence for other people’s opinions, 
this respect for what deserves no respect, is my first complaint 
















to con- @piest man in the world” by his marriage with a Miss Edmon- | lowing aiso as mourners, in other boats with muffled oars. inst Piasher. The second is something of the same kind. 
2, how- [gsicue; but she was taken from him in the following year,| And there he lies beneath two venerable overhanging oak | If such criticism as the above have any weight with Plasner, 
| infor- Mesving him a widower, with an only child, the present owner | trees which seem to weep over as true a“ Druid” as the| it will easily be believed suggestions by his brother ar- 
3; and fof Walton Hall. “It has pleased Heaven to convince me,” | Thames ever wept over in Thomson at Richmond. He lies in | tists are law to him; and the second charge that I have to 
lish pa- f§be writes to a friend, “ that all felicity here below is no more | a neat mausoleum of his own devising, over which is engraved him is, that he takes unhesitatingly any advice, 
aths of than a mere illusive and transitory dream: and I bow sub-/|a simple epitaph, requesting the visitor to“ Pray for the soul | however off-hand or absurd, given by a ter. 
missively to the adorable decrees. I am leit with one fine | of Charles Waterton, Dora June, 1782, died May, 1865, whose| | When he took in hand to paint the execution of Lady Jane 
 plea- little boy, who looks up to me for light; and I trust that I} wearied bones rest here.” Surely none of our or of | Grey, the watery instability of Plasher was pitiable. It is hu- 
e fancy 1 succeed in imparting it to him.” Whether he was like- | visitors to the hall, will grudge to echo back the words“ Re- | mil to tell, but it was much on this Plasher, full 
to impart this light to him by sending him afierwards to | guiescat in pace.” of his and all ina glow with—well, he says it is in- 
in ond issn tease wil be o diverity of colaion en iony an there © work, ond Se weap’ when ‘ter’ 9 Sim 
s in the a ty m as long as there > . to w an ng y Ww enter to him 
ir We. the Christian religion in the world—in other PLASHER'S PROSPECTS, Tooley.” (Tooley’s children’s heads are allowed on all hands 
erent, if Plasher, Historical Painter, and my intimate friend, is pro- | to be“ sweet! y.”) 
Charles Waterton’s later years were mainly employed by | foundly convinced that he will certainly be R.A.—some day.| “ Ha! what have we here ?” says Tooley. 
my old fim ia exercising hospitality as a country gentleman, the | Though with every desire to do so,I cannot share, for several} “Execution of Lady Jane Grey,” replies Plasher, continuing 
haf had of a magistrate being one which he always poy! de- | reasons, this conviction of Plasher, H. P., and my intimate | his work. 
=e wane d to hold, considering himself “ disabled” from so doing | friend. Tooley remains silent fur so long, that Plasher, getting un- 


Peter's, by Sir Peel's Bill,” though, we believe, he discharged| 1 have some acquaintance amongst the painters; [ am pri-|easy, inquires, without turning round, how he likes the 


hi he duties of the High Shrievalty in his tura. He also con-| vileged with the right of entrée to several studios, and a|sketch. ‘Tooley makes no answer, and Plasher, serious! dis- 

a ibuted from time to time to several periodicals a large varie- | greater privilege I do not know. What can be pleasanter | turbed, turning towards his visitor, finds him shaking his head. 

Angelo of articles relating to various branches of his favourite | than to stroll round an artist’s room, examining the drawi: “Eh!” says Plasher anxiously, “ anything wrong?” 

: angel, ady : the best of these, as all naturalists are agreed, were | and sketches, and listening to the words of wisdom that fall “Too ble, my dear fellow,” answers Tooley—much too 
* Bose which appeared in his friend Mr. Loudon's “Magazine | trom the master at the easel. I feel, as it were, behind the | terrible: you musn't pile up the agony in this style; you'll 

atural History,” which he subsequently published in a|scenes. I watch the tricking out of the characters for their | only the public.” 

Nander- Bojlected form. parts ; I note the changes that take place in the grouping, the} “ I, though ?” says Plasher despondingly. “Think 

is some- 7 Mr Waterton was by no means a scientific naturalist, like | dressing, and the colouring. I make the acquaintance of the] it'll disgust ’em 

oe CVEry- Bro Owen or Baron Cuvier. He was on the contrary, | picture in its infancy, mark its gradual growth, rejoice in its} “ Why, ask yourself,” Tooley returns, “ whether it’s likely 

irs from B&, the best sense of the words, a“ Rusticus, abnormis sapiens,” | {ull manhood ; and when it comes out, tee 4 say of a young | that any one would hang such a frightiul scene as that in hia 

AL. ee ough the rest of the line is inapplicable, and he canaot be | lady, recognise it in the saloons of the Royal Academy as a|jroom. Faugh! it emelis of blood. It will turn the public 


as 
"fee Na. preuse’ of having Pay a crassa Minerva. His strong point | friend I have known from its birth, and in whose w I 


you know, to a certainty. 
actual observa’ which familiarised him to an extent | take a fatherly interest. When in these studios, I am proud 


stomach, y. Horrors, mon cher, should 

. be implied skilfully, not expressed baldly in this way. If£I 

give the Bearcely conceivable by any one who had not the pleasure of | to feel that I am not merely one of the public. I meet cele-| were you, I’d turn the picture. The ides good, good ; 

transfer uaintance, with the habits of the tame and wild ani-| brated picture-buyers; 1 am not unacquainted with engra-| but it should be looked at from exactly c” Spposite side. 

ill, there- which he wrote so pleasantly and chattily; and | vers; I know models. It was my happiness to be introduced | Merely transpose it. Draw it as if you were ing through 

rch after pages of his “ Essays on Natural History” abound conse- | to St. Peter only the other day, and « very fine-looking old | the back of the picture, and you'll get all the ‘effeck without 
bo acntly with the most original and striking anecdotes, as | man he is. The last time I saw John the Baptist was at W.’s, | rending the public heart-strings.” 


ach as his “ Wanderings.” It is almost superfluous to add| the water-colour painter’s, who was with al, and quite convinced, Plasher, with much 





en bitten his writings and researches contributed largely to the | painting the Baptist with a brush of camel’s . Bir John} labour, elles Tooley’s advice ; but when he has done with 
an anti- vation of natural science among young and old, and that Pal is my very good friend, but dull, sir—dull. ago, the| the sketch as recommended, and is ming to work upon 
tried its Bis collection of stuffed birds and beasts at Walton Hall was| worthiest fellow within my knowledge, supports a blind mo- iy A nape who should but Dibber. (Dibber’s 
Dake of these was the | ther and a crippled sister In an attic in Paddington. Being/ great picture of “ Pestilence, Famine, and the Sword,” must 
 Wourali and which | biest wiih an obliging disposition and some personal advan- | still live in the recollection of all who ever looked upon that 
ra'ion, so upon a landing-place on the great staircase, an | tages, I often play the model myself. My head has been de-| truly awful work. 
lerwards. attraction to visitors. The house was hung |livered in a charger to the daughter of (very nice| “Well!” says Dibber, “and what now ?” 

hies of his expeditions, and with speci-| girl the daughter of Herodias); this fist has smitten the “ Execution ot Lady Jane Grey,” lies Plasher. 
} capable ood, the field, and | cheek of Judge Gascoigne (one Wilson); with these arms I “Ha!” returns Dibber. * Indeed ! Yast 80. Yes! Idon’t 
fa mad aterton whe invented the new method of | slew Goliath (Jones); and in one and the same picture my | —I don’t exactly make out where your Lady Jane is.” 
on some drugs, wadding, | calves were Alfred the Great's calves, while my ankles were} “Here!” Plasher “Don’t you see? Horrors 
» of museum contained no- | the ankles of Gunthrum. It tollows, of course, from this that | shoud be skilfclly rather than baldly expressed, so 
wopebess Shes, oo Aeneiy ee ee fe ee eee I kept it gloomy there, you know; but that is she in the 

» every | by the general public. I hear persons praising one of| dark. 
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“ In the dark, all cats are gray, eh!” says Dibber brutally. 

“ Well, my dear fellow, I can only tell you that this picture 

represent the execution of any mortal you like from 

the Baptist downwards. This will never do, you know. 

Let’s have no squeamishness. If one thiug disgusts the pub- 

lic more than another, it’s sq You must fetch 

a | yp pene aoe a her a up ake 
eyes of Europe could not make her o' 

is at present. Now, ifl were you I’dset my block here, right 

y Jane before it, and station my heads- 

man here. Then the public will have svme chance of under- 


standing what's going on. ae tell your tale plainly, 


public are , 
ae wind, the unstable Plasher makes 
another sketch in which he atrempte to meet i cys 
prehension without, at the same time, rending the heal 
Me “ body. But just when he thinks he has 
a third friend calls, who, after displaying more than 
Tooley’s sensiti and more than Dibber’s anxiety for 
combined with notions as to the costume of a heads- 
man all his own, stcongly advises that the picture be given up 
altogether, as the public taste has taken a turn, and they won't 
have executions at any price. : 

And this naturally brings us to another of Plasher’s weak 
point—his carefulness as to what the public will have. This 
con! rase signifies that the artist is to watch the 

popular favour takes with regard to sub- 
; that when Le sees the public pleased with any pictures, 
lo setto work immediately, and t something of the 
kind ; that he is, in fact, to follow just where other 
werer men choose to lead. At the time that the great 
of the “ Martyrdom of St. Jeronimo” was creating 
a sensation, | remember calling upon Plasher in order to 
how his pretty little picture of “ How doth the little Busy 
wus getting on. To my astonishment, when I entered 
studio, instead of ag Beane poring over his small picture, 
to face with a beehive, and surrounded with flowers, 1 
him standing upon a pair of steps placed before an enorm- 
canvss, and ~y oy with a brush about the size of 
small besom. “ The y Bee” was turned with its face to 
wall flowers were all hustled into one corner, and the 
beehive was lying upside down in the fender, evidently 
kicked there by the impetuous Plasher. My usual salutation 
“ How do you do, ol@ fellow, and how doth the little Busy ?” 
atthe very point of utterance, and without a 
word of salutation I cried ; “ What on earth are you about up 
there 
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« Mart of St. Dominic,” replied Plasher, workio 
away fury. After a short silence, during which 
stared mes at Dominic and sometimes at Plasher, 


admiring as much the sauguine spirit of the artist as the go 
carcass of the saint, I ventured to inquire if the “ Busy Bee* 
were “ No,” answ Plasher—“ not quite finished. 
The fact is, my dear fellow,” he said, arresting for a moment 
the movements of his immense brush, and addressing me 
from the summit of the steps—* the fact is, Busy Bees are not 
high art—now, are they? isn’t there something paltry about 
bees after all, when you come to think of it? Can you fancy 
Michael Angelo sitting down quietly to paint a Busy Bee ? 
I've felt fora time that I’ve chosen too slight subjects. 1 
must do in the 1 and awful style. He who 
would show the full force of genius, must not cramp its 





energies in confined space, but must give it 100m to expatiate. 
“You've seen the “Martyrdom of St. Jeronimo?” Of 
course have. Well, there’s a picture for you. Believe 
me, martyrdoms will be all thego now. The public like mar- 
t like = and ~ must - ay em.” And to it 
again went . bastard inspiration strong upon him. 
1 need say no more about this picture than that, contrary to 
the painter’s expectation, the public did not like it, and sub- 
sequently, when the public had expressed its satisfaction at 
Dodder’s “ Eruption of Mount Vesuvius,” the canvas of the 
St. Dominic was devoted by Plasher to a glowing representa- 


with some slight variation, the works of other men, is a very 
_ sentiment indeed ; and a man who scorns delights and 
ves laborious days—as [ am bound to confess Plasher does— 
in the of winning fame by its help, is merely paying a 
vilely bad servant enormous high wages. It is such suici 
folly. It is voluntarily stepping back in the start for the race, 
giving your rivals a clear lead, in order that you may imi- 
tate the way in which they run. [tis condemning yourself 
to be always a behind. Oh, if Plasher, would only be- 
the are not so dull as all this; that popular 
favour is not a thing to be run after and caught by the skirts, 
but to be met suddenly and boldly, he would not waste his life 


«tong probaly his charmer from pillar to post, with 
a of never gaining her in the end. 
It seen Pp 8 faults all result from one cause 


thinks his r 2 Vt ee 
own approval or roval wor' ; eve 

one’s opiniun upon every subject is, in his eyes, better then 

his own; he has no independence o/ mind ; he must be always 


leaning upon something. 8s of weakness of character 
don’t for a moment deny 


all of no doubt, and 
that Pisabers isa weak character ; but then, poor fellow! we 
must remember that he was denied what would have helped 
to buttress up his feeble nature—education. Plasher was 
taken away from school too early. If you want to train up a 
artist, there can be no greater mistake than to 
at twelve or thirteen, and set him to 
al ny do this, you cultivate his hand at the expense 
i fingers acquire a certain mechanical dex- 


terity ; but mental powers, merely from want of cultiva- 
tion, get into a state of rust, from which only men of strong 
will can ever recover. The intense ignorance of art-stud- 


ee ee Go into any of the drawing- 
: you ee Scio bays wie Sne Ask on 


angels. one 

just finished a charming 
dra’ of , to give you a few facts connected with 
the of that handsome divinity ; or bid him tell you the 


fession for a gentleman ; that the world should occasionally 
blame for doing so, it an most people seem to think, mancal 
dexterity be oak Sand te anhe o part But if,as 
Rctatecercdet ass an omc 
literature, an extensive knowledge of the manners of different 


w | still exceeding fair, had accompanied them; how 


nations, of the climate and natural productions of different 
countries, are more to the making of a really great 
artist, than of a man in any other profession uncer the sun— 
what madness is it to take your boy from his books at twelve 
years old, put a crayon-holder into his hands, and let his 
mental education from that time take care of itself. If he 
turns out a great artist after such a bringing-up as that, you 
may be sure he is quite a genius. ; 

ow, as I have said, Plasher was brought upon this absurd 
principle; the consequence is, that not only has his character 
received no strength from a sound education, but his acquaint- 
ance with many things most necessary to an artist is lamenta- 
bly meagre. is knowledge of history, for instance, seems to 
be confined to what he may have gleaned from the works of the 
old masters. Quite of achildlike character in his belief in whut 
he has thus learned. All is fish that comes to his net, and fact 
and fiction are all one to him. He has a profound faith in 
Hercales, for has he not studied every muscle in his body. 
He knows there were twelve aposties, for he has painted them 
every one. I almost think he fancies that St. Peter was born 
with a bald head and a gray beard; and that St. John was a 
very young-looking man to the day of his death. Obtaining 
his information as he does, principally from pictures, he is 
sometimes led slightly astray ; for instance, he firmly believes, 
on the authority of Titian and Paul Veronese, that the 
monkish orders were in existence at the time of the birth of 
Christ; and no doubt it is to this misapprehension that he 
owes the further mistake of supposing that the first Christian 
martyrs were the victims of Roman Catholic persecution. A 
little confusion into which he has fallen with reference to the 
legendary visit of St. Paul to Britain, which he declares could 
never have taken place, or the Romans when they subse- 
quently discovered the island, would not have found a heathen 
population, is not perhaps distinctly traceable to any particu- 
lar master; but there is little doubt that to Rembrandt is due 
Piasher’s impression that the beds used by the Jews were 
occasionally four-posters. As he is one of those men who 
never take up a book without feeling a disposition to sleep 
coming upon them, he has necessarily but a very slight, ia 
fact, merely a nodding acquaiutance with profane history. 
He speaks of the whoie period between the death of Julius 
Cesar and the birth of Sir Joshua Reynolds as the “ Middle 
Ages;” and when questioned as to anything which occurred 
in that rather wide interval, be inclines his head to one side, 
frowns thoughtfully, as if the particulars had but momentarily 
escaped him, and murmurs: “ Let’s see now; what is Hallam’s 
view?’ Had poor Plasher but been left for a few years 
longer at school, had he not entered a drawing-academy till 
he was twenty years old, how much betier would have been 
his chance of gaining a high place in his profession ? 

The last defect to which [ shail refer is this—he carries too 
far his principle of painting everything from nature. So great 
is his dread of ever departing from nature, that he will do 
nothing without a model. The result is, that when his pic- 
ture happens to be one in which the intenser passions are 
called into action, Plasher falls fatally below his subject. You 
cannot get the intenser passions [rom a model at eighteenpence 
an hour; nor can your dearest friend, however anxious to 
oblige you, throw iuto his iace the wrath of Samuel or the grief 
of David, for even a few seconds, with any real success ; for 
passions such as these the artist must trust partly to his me- 
mory, and partly to bis imagination. As « close observer of 
nature, he must occasionally have looked upon scenes in 
which rage and grief, in all their naked reality, have stood for 
a moment before him, as different from mere simulated pas- 
sion as a sword drawn in actual quarrel is from the bloodless 
rapier of the stage. Each scene of this kind is invaluable to 
the artist, for it is his imagination working from such recol- 
lections as these that pictures for him tue sentiment he re- 
quires. This, however, is a high quality, and one which, 1 
fear, Piasher does not possess. Look at his picture of “ De- 
mosthenes denouncing Philip,” the subject of which was 
uggested to him by a friend, who carefully explained all the 


- | particulars, down to the very pebbles in the mouth of the ora- 
,|vor, Now, considering what we know of Demosthenes; that 


he was the greatest of orators ; that the eloquence of his action 
was as telling as the eloquence of his words; that his adver- 
saries, confounded and overwhelmed, were often carried faint- 
ing from the sound of that terrible voice, from the sight of 
that terrible hand—it must be allowed that Piasber had un- 
dertaken a noble but a difficult task. Look at the picture now. 
Plasher’s Demosthenes stands full face to you, one hand point- 
ing straight at you, the other raised above his head as if 
grasping after the bolts of Jove himself, wherewith to annihi- 
late the adversary. (Fine conception of Plasher’s.) The 
body is bent forward, the head thrown up; one sandalled 
foot, as if the orator already felt it on the neck of his foe 
(noble thought of Plasher’s), is displayed from beneath the 
robe. So stands Plasher’s Demosthenes, and so—for I was 
Pp on the ¢ i stood Towler the model. 

Plasher, more impressed, per!.aps, with Demosthenes’s in- 
genious cure for stammering than with any other part of the 
story, had, after some difficulty, which an additional siapence 
an hour finally obviated, persuaded Towler to hold a marble 
in his mouth; and when he first threw himself into the pre- 
scribed attitude, 1 thought that, barring a slight embarrass- 
ment consequent upon a fear of choking, Towler presented a 
grand appearance. For my own part, | should have painted 
away, satisfied with having secured so much nature as that; 
but not so Plasher. “We must get him to talk,” he whis- 
pered to me; “ if we can only get him to talk, it will be the 
very thing.” And after some encouragement, talk Towler 
did. He told us of what a delightful day he had spent at 
Greenwich on the preceding Friday, the anniversay of his 
wedding-day. He told us how he had taken Mrs. Towler and 
the two children to that pleasant neighbourhood; how they 
had passed the hours in delicious idleness, chasing each other 
amongst the splendid trees, or reclining luxuriously upon the 
velvet turf. He told us how Mrs. Towler’s sister, Sophia, a 
maiden of surpassing charms, though not equal, by a long 
way, to Mrs. Towler when he married her, nor, indeed, to 
Mrs. Towler in her present state of matrimonial beauty, but 

ia keepi ith b +. a 

was keeping company with a young man by the nameo 
Battie a suahet panened by trade, and of a rather religious 
turn of mind, being a Centipede Baptist, and az attendant 
upon the ministrations of one Gargie; how Mr. Suffle’s re- 
ligious feelings did not prevent his going downhill very fast 
hand in hand with Miss ia; how Mr. and Mrs. Towler, 

y their example, did like, and how shrimps and tea 





fired 

—* uuning toni escape? pleasure. With a face of the 
te y mere did Towler tell us all this; with a rapid 

and faithful hand, did Plasher transfer this face to the canvas. 


of wlldexclemeat, every movement of his body lndicating i 
w itement, movement of hi - 
tense rage, denouncing Philip with a face that babbles placidly 
of shrimps and tea. 


“ And that’s a real bit of nature for you,” Plasher says. 
Nature, no doubt, every line of it, and therefore satisfac- 





tory to Plasher; but will a tale like that, full of sound and 
fury, yet signifying nothing, satisfy the world? Will the 
painter of such a picture ever attain eminence in his profes. 
sion? In word, will Plasher ever be R. A.? 

I fear, | very much fear, not. 





PALMERSTONIANA. 


Lord Palmerston was almost destitute of legislative capa- 
city, but he may claim a place in the first rank of administra. 
tors. His indus’ was unwearied ; he was clear-headed, 
methodical, quick in decision ; he was a perfect master of the 
art of managing men. He was no orator. Unless he was 
strongly interested in, or excited by his subject, he was defi- 
cient in fluency; and although he had a good command of 
neryoas English, and was remarkable for the transparent 
lucidity of his explanations—except when he desired to be 
unintelligible—his style was always loose and often awkward. 
The truth was that he cared little for a speech as a speech, 
Words and sentences were perfectly indifferent to him for their 
own sake. He only spoke to produce a particular effect or to 
attain a particular object. In that he rarely failed; for he 
knew better than any man in the House of Commons the ar- 
guments which were likely to have weight with it, and the 
best mode of presenting them at any given time. He was an 
admirable debater; nor did any one possess more complete} 
the ear of the House. His speeches were usually short, 
even when they were long, the length was due rather to the 
subject than to the speaker. The longest, the most 
and the finest addrers he ever made—the defence of his foreign 
olicy in the Pacifico debate—occupied five hours in delivery, 
at those who read it will find it difficult to determine 
whether it is most remarkable for the clearness or the concise- 
ness of its exposition of a number of complicated subjects — 
London Review. 

And the same training which determined his province as 4 
statesman, determined also his peculiar power. He was above 
all things a masculine, lucid man of the world, appealing to 
men’s interests and honour rather than either their passions, 
conscience, or their sentiments. There was a good hard grain 
in everything he said and everything he did. What a public 
school boy is to a homebred_ boy, that was Lord Palmerston 
to most other politicians. Nothing was more characteristic 
than the way he pushed aside considerations which he 
womanish. When Mr. Disraeli in 1859 complained of the 
language used towards the Tory Government as ungenerous 
or unfair—Lord Palmerston asked if they were a pack of 
children, to come whining because they had received the usual 
blows of party fight instead of giving back as good as Mey 
got. When he was charged in 1848 with neglecting the 
alliances of England, he replied sharply, “ As to the romantic 
notion that nations or governments are much or permanently 
influenced by friendships, and God knows what, = 1 
that those who maintain those romantic notions, an pa 5 
the intercourse of individuals to the intercourse of nations, are 
indulging in a vain dream. The-only thing which makes one 
government follow the advice and yield to the counsel of 
another 1s the hope of benefit to accrue from adopting it, or 
the fear of the consequences of opposing it.” And he acted 
ou the principle.—Apectator. 


Ail over the globe his name was invoked as the symbol of 
English generosity and Engl sh omnipotence. The Bedouin 
of the Desert recoguized in Palmerston Pasha a being whom 
Allah had endowed with more than mortal power. The ne 
gro on the Guinea Coast knew that Palmerston was bis 
triend, and worked day anc night against slavery. Brown in 
the backwoods of America, or in the gardens of Siam, felt 
that he had an infallible safeguard if he had Palmerston’s pass- 
port to show. Palmerston, it was imagined, would move the 
whole force of the British empire in order that this Brown— 
Civis Romanus—might not be defrauded of his Worcester 
sauce amid the ice of Siberia, or of his pale ale on the Moun- 
tains of the Moon. He could do anything, and he would do 
everything. Nothing great was accomplished without being 
attributed to him. He was supposed to have his pocket 
of constitutions, to have a voice in half the Cabinets of Eu- 
rope, to have monarchs past ew p en | under his thumb. 
He humbled the Shah, he patronized the Sultan, he abolished 
the Mogul, he conquered the Brother of the Sun, he opened to 
the world the empire which had been walled round for cen- 
turies by impregnable barriers, he defied the Czar, and the 
Emperor of the French felt safe when he received the a& 
surances of the brilliant Foreign Secretary.— Zimes, 


Nor was it merely his fame, his dexterity, and his good hu- 
mour that thus succeeded; he worked hard for success even 
in extreme old age. Asa young man he did less than his 
friends expected ot him; as an old one he did far more. It 
was amazing to see how he could sit out the whole House of 
Commons in its longest sittings. At 3 or 4 o'clock in the 
morning he was the freshest and liveliest man there, 7 
with his joke or a clever explanation to ap the irri 
ity of a wornassembly. Besides the toil of debate and inces- 
sant watching in the House of Commons, his office work was 
enormous. His despatches, all written in that fine bold hand 
which he desired to engraft upon the Foreign-office, are in- 
numerabie. His minutes upon every conceivable subject of 
interest in the last 50 years would fill many volumes, and it is 
to be hoped that some of them will be published. Moreover, 
in private, he was always ready to write for the information 
of his friends, and he always wrote well. We may add, in s 
parenthesis, that generally he wrote standing. To get through 
this immense amount of work he lived during the Session 
what most men would regard as an unwholesome life. Four 
days a week, when the bouse sat at night, he dined at 3 
o’clock ; on other days at half-past 8. hen his dinner was 
late he took no lunch ; when it was early he seldom took any 
supper. While young men went off from a debate to enjoy & 
comfortable meal, he sat on the Treasury Bench all night and 
never budged from it except to get a cup of tea in the tea- 
room, where he liked a gossip with whoever was there. For, 
with all his official labours, he kept his hold on society 
enjoyed life like a youth. Lord Palmerston—and in this Lady 
Palmerston resembles him—was in his nature genial and 
social. They loved society—not n y their own 
but all men and women. In the country, as in town, 
hospitality was unbounded. A large family circle contin’ 

molt a om, reinforced by eros — 
or or literary or artistic eminence, for sport, 
vel, for military or naval exploits. All were welcome, and all 
found in both and hostess a sympathizing audience. oa 
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—_—— Se 
yat of an Eton boy; or by seeing him on horseback—when 
y an octogenarian he would ride some 15 miles to cover 
think nothing of it. His mind never lost its interest in 
whatever was new. He wasas keen as any young man about 
the coming “ Derby,” ard would rather have won it than 
gained any political triumph. These things are worth men- 
tioning, for they are elements of political success. Great as 
pitt was, he was said to have lost much through deficient so- 
cability. Lord Palmerston lost nothing in this way, but 
ined a great deal. He owed, indeed, so much to his social 
jact, that superficial observers have seen in it the whole se- 
cret of his power. There is no mistake more common than 
this. A dark and heavy writer is supposed to be profound ; a 
mpous and reserved statesman gets the credit of wisdom. 
Aclear writer is regarded as shallow, and a light-hearted 
statesman is said to have nothing in him. We, however, who 
preathe a religion the Founder of which was set at naught for 
His social habit, because He came eating and drinking, ma 
jearn not to think the less of a statesman because ot his oul 
ality, his ready jest, and his open house.—Ditto, 


His mind was curiously balanced for the great success of 
hiseareer. If be had been more or less conservative on the 
one hand, or more or less liberal on the other hand, he 
would have wanted the hold he had on the opposite parties, 
and the support derived from it. For thorough-going opinions 
one way Or the other there was no fitness, and he would pro- 
bably have failed either as an extreme Liberal or an extreme 
Tory, from disaccord of temperament. His signal successis a 
remarkable example of what may be done by a fine admixture 
of qualities and talents. He was not a genius, he was not an 
orator, he was hardly a good speaker so far as manner was 
concerned, and yet he was the guide and delight of the first 
asembly in the world. He had excellent common sense, and 
the clearest way of presenting it. Indeed his sense often shone 
like wit, and as admirable generally was his temper. He 
could, however, hit hard when provoked, and could be biting 
in tauat and sneer, but it was the ebullition of the moment, 
and there was no rancour left behind. Yet such as Lord 
Palmerston was, he had attained forty years of age before he 
grew into reputation. In his youth he was net considered of 


verse ; questions put to him were either d 
swered b: 
ness, half of his own inclination, 
before his death, however, when in a doze preceding the last 
change, his mind was evidently still amid its old associations ; 
for he was heard to murmur, asin a dream,“ The treaty with 
Belgium! yes, read me that sixth clause again.” 
the last a perfectly peaceful demise crowned the long and | be 
serene healthfulness of his life; he sank away gently, flicker- 


on every page of our history for fifly years, ceased to be 
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or an- 
A silence, half imposed by weari- 
him. On the day 


























fine persuasive powers, and may aye induced to take 
office. Another rising man, Mr. W. E. Forster, will probabl 

Lord of the Admiralty, was | 
some time by Mr. Childers, and has not since been filled 


uffied as | 
new Government the Premier, the First 


a look or sign. 


ut at 
in the House of Commons by men who can afford Mr. d 
stone comparatively little assistance in combating the leading 
politicians of the opposite party. He is undoubtedly a host 
in himself; but it must be remembered that he will be op- 
by such men as Mr. Disraeli, Sir Hugh Cairns, General 
eel, Sir E. B. Lytton, and others. Sir Roundell Palmer is, 
with the exception of Mr. Gladstone, almost th only mem- 
ber of the Government who can adequately measure lances 
with the bearers of these names. To Lord Russell's last Ad- 
ministration belonged the opprobrium of being too exclusive- 
ly recruited from members of the great res families ; the 
example was too closely followed by Lord Pi ; and 
now, an of nearly twenty years, the disease re- 
turns in a shape that hardly admits of a practical cure.— 
Huropean Times, Oct, 28. 
—_@——_—_—__ 


RYNDERS ; FENIANS; NIGGERS. 


In copying the report that follows, from the N. Y. Tribune 
of Tuesday last, we trust we shall not incur a charge of taking 
part in local politics, It may be enjoyed, without a compromise 
of neutrality. 


ing a little, like an expiring lamp, and then “ went out” rather 
than “ died ;” and they hardly knew in the death-chamber at 
what exact moment the great statesman whose name had been 


among the living. At that supreme,mom ‘nt those dearest to 
him were about his bed, with the exception of Lady Palmer- 
ston, who had been gently withdrawn. There were present 
the Minister of Public Works and Mrs. Cowper, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury and the Countess, Viscountess Jocelyn, Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley, and the physicians. His ast act of public business 
was an instance of his energetic manner of dealing with facts 
when he had once got hold of them. He received at Brocket 
Hall the Irish deputation upon the cattle disease, though he was 
very unwell, and obliged to recline upon the sofa all the time ; 
but he at once acted upon the wishes of his visitants. Ifhe 
would have kept to that sofa he might have lived ; but he was 
a Constant terror to his doctors by reason of his energy, al- 
though when he once promised to obey them he kept his 
word, as if it had been pledged to the House of Commons. 
As a rule, he enjoyed superb bodily health, and one of the 
reasons was, that, be it late or early when he escaped from 
State affairs, he always insisted upon giving himself seven 
hours and a half of good sleep. Ifhe could not get away home 
till four A. M. he bade his servants leave him undisturbed till 
noon. His radiant spirits and easy method with public busi- 
ness were, of course, elements towards his long and unbroken 
vigour, and he had the faculty of throwing off the gravest 
cares of State along with his Parliament-coat. But he could 
not do so with pers nal matters, which is another proof how 
strong the personal and human nature was inhim. He would 
fret and worry ifa member of his family were ill, and be more 


CAPT. RYNDERS’S ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen, said the Captain, baring his Jovian brows and 
standing like a tower—gentlemen, I am almost a stranger to 
Tammany, whence I was driven out some years ago, but an 
abiding affection for the Old Wigwam brings me once more 
among you. Why did I leave old Tammany? Because she 
forsook the principles of the Democratic party, and trained with 
the Black Republicans, Your managers are no longer true to 
Democratic principles. They are tricksters, for only tricksters 
would nominate a man who they knew could not be elected, 





any promise. He was thought rather dull at school and col- 
lege, and atthe War Office a plodding official. At about forty 
be made his start, and steadily improved up to his eightieth 
year. During that period every Session he seemed more bril- 
liant aad happy than in the preceding. The amount of work 
be went through was wonderful, but wonderful also was the 
constitution which enabled him to get through that work, es- 
pecially the Parliamentary part of it, so trying to the health 
of the strongest. And the lightness, the sportiveness with 
which he acquitted himself, and stirred up a tired House to 
mirth, had their springs in his matchless constitution. His 
mastery of any case to which he applied himself was consum- 
mate. There was always the lucid order, every circumstance 
was related in its right place, and he had never occasion to 
try back and to explain that he should have meutioned this 
orthat. Lord Palmerston had, indeed, a most logical mind, 
in the best, the natural sense of the word—logical without a 
thought of logic. No study could ever have given him his 
faculty of statement—no study, that is to say, except the study 
of the facts to be stated, which wien mastered, were obedient 
to order in his clear mind. When, as often happened, state- 
ments and explanations had been given on the same subject in 
both Houses, and by the ablest leader in the Upper, the state- 
went of Lord Palmerston was always the most succinct and 
luminous.— Zzaméner. 
Though Lord Palmerston’s renown 8 a minister was very 
great, aud his fame as a writer very slight, the last of the 
Temples could not pass away without claiming from a liter- 
ary journal some brief records of his life. “Triple Alliance” 
Temple’s fame is large enough for a whole family ; but the 
members of his house, before his time and since his time, even 
down to the last and —— among them, the man who has 
just departed in the fullness of age and power, have never been 
wanting in the genius, the culture and the taste which confer 
intellectual eminence. We might almost describe the Temples 
sa literary race. One Sir William Temple wasthe 
of Philip Sidney, the friend of Ussher and Provost of Dublin 
University ; his son, Sir John Temple, was the historian of the 
Irish Civil War; whose sons again were Sir William Temple, 
of the Triple Alliance, and Sir John Temple, Irish Attorney- 
General. Henry, son of this Jobn,was the first baron of his line 
—and great-grandfather of the late Lord. Ink ran in the veins 
ofall these Temples. Pretty early in life, Lord Palmerston 
began to write, and though he was too much of a politician 
to study the graces of literary expression, his hand was 
sharply felt in the “ Tory mischief,” then going on. The 
“New Whig Guide,” a pleasant battery directed against the 
Liberal opposition, was mainly, we believe, written by Lord 
Palmerston, Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Wilson Croker. Pal- 
merston wrote a sparkling piece of banter under the title of 
“Report of the Trial of a Brougham for calling Mr. 
Ponsonby an Old Woman.” This squib is very like the 
Harry Templeof later years. Brougham is found guilty, but 
istecommended to mercy by the jury on the ground of his 
having vilified the Prince Regent! Lord Palmerston also con- 
tributed — for re-arranging the Red Book on scientific 
Faciples, troducing the Linnean system into Parliament. 
he cultivated this talent of drollery, he might, perhaps, 
have carried off some of Canning’s laurels; but society and 
office, won too early in life, uced him from literature, 
which never grew tobe anything more than a toy to him. 
Some of his speeches, particularly the speech in defence of 
his foreign policy, and many of his minutes and despatches, 
have great merits. The public would be glad to see his papers 
on the Eastern ion, the Spanish Marriages, and the 
Crimean War.— Atheneum. 
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and whom they did not intend to support, as they nominated 
Carolan O’Brien Bryant. 

Voice—How about the Fenians? 

Captain—I shall come to that presently. 
As I was about to observe— 

Voice’ (amid cries of “ Put him out!”)—Dry up! 
the Fenians? 

Captain—I am never uncivil to anybody, but if that dirty, 
low-lived, contemptible scoundrel doesn’t shut up his jaw, I'll 


household was in good ease again. 
even his regular sleep ; but “ affairs” were not his flesh and 
blood, and hecould put them off when they were troublesome 
till the next day. Such little traits of the great man gone are 
a were recalled, commented upon, compared.— Daily Tele- 
graph. 

He was the third Viscount Palmerston. The first Viscount, 
created in 1722, was the grandson of Sir John, a younger 
brother of the more illustrious Sir William Temple, from 


Don’t interrupt me. 


How about 


there and kick him. Don’t call him to order, He doesn’t 
whom, —— a tee Lord Palmerston bad not direct wn So i = He hind it cance = to eat, 
descent. 1t wes of Sir Jobn Temple that Archbishop Sheldon ‘ h like a damned fool. [Laugh- 
said, “ He has the curse of the Gospel, for all men speak well and thesefire opens Mo mouth lke 0 dacined Bak Gangs 


ter.] One good kick is worth an ocean of advice to such a 
miserable, unlicked cur. 

This strong but dignified reproof had the effect of partially 
quieting the Fenian, who thereafter only disturbed the Captain 
at irregular intervals. The Captain then went on to further re- 
prehend the conduct of Tammany toward Bryant, whom, how- 
ever, he had not voted for; which conduct he eruditely stigma- 
tized as “‘a scientific piece of political treachery.” 

In reply to a question as to whether the Wood brothers had 
not been mainly instrumental in causing the split in the Demo- 
cratic party in New York City, the Captain confessed that they 
had, at the same time asserting that he had just voted for Ben. 
verter a pane ‘ me 

In regard to Fenianism, rym : Tam a Fenian, 
decease Fen an Irishman, which I ain't, but on principle. *“ He 
that lives by the sword shall die by the sword.” Look at Rome! 
said the Captain, with an antique wrinkle of his eyebrows, and a 
classic wag of his head; look at Rome! She conquered nations, 
murdering the inhabitants by thousands, and con their 
lands. Where is Rome to-day? England is preparing for a simi- 
lar retribution. If she in the United States through Cana- 
da, we will invade her thro Inganp, planting the Stars and 
Stripes on one end of the House of Commons and the Irish en- 
sign on the other. [Delirious applause.] _ 

The Captain also believed in the Constitution, and probably 
disbelieved in Black Republican rule, though our reporter was 
not altogether certain on this point, having lost some of his 
notes in the crowd. The Captain also had an abiding faith in 
whisky, and thought that the reason why the Democrats all 
voted for Slocum was because the opposition called him “‘ whisky 
thief.” 

On the subject of the universal nigger, the Captain ventured 
the following original opinion: They call me a “© " 
I love the Constitution of my country; if that constitutes a Cop- 
perhead, why, then [am a Copperhead! I prefer a white man 
to a nigger; I prefer a white woman, fresh from the hand of 
God, to a woolly-headed, flat-nosed, blubber-lipped, soft-shanked, 
yellow-eyed, mean, dirty, contemptible ni wench ; if that 
constitutes a Copperhead, why, then, I am a Copperhead! [Up- 
roarious appla\ 


of him.” Sir John’s grandson, the first Viscount Palmerston, 
who was great grandfather to the deceased premier, had a not- 
ably good wife. His grandson was the second Viscount, who 
is said to have been a notably «ood husband, with a refined 
taste for literature, so that his epitaph on his first wif- was 
praised as the most pathetic ever penned. It was by his 
second wife that the good husband had children, two sons and 
two daughters. The elder son was Henry John Temple, the 
third Viscount, now deceased ; the younger son was the Sir 
William Temple known afterwards as British Envoy at the 
Courtof Naples. He died unmarried in London in August, 
1856, a few weeks after having resigned that post and re- 
turned to England. Of Lord Palmerston’s two sisters, the 
elder, the Hon. Frances Temple. married in 1820 Admiral 
William Bowles, C.B., and died in November, 1838; the 
younger, the Hon. Elizabeth Temple, married in 1811 the 
Right Hon. Lawrence Sulivan, of Ponsbourne park, Hertford- 
shire, a Commissioner of the Royal Military Asylum, who 
was left a widowerin November, 1837. * * 

Among the lesser honours of this long public life are to be 
reckoned that in 1832 Lord Paimerston was created a Knight 
Grand Cross of the Bath; in 1841a Knight of the Tower and 
Sword of Portugal; and a K.G. in 1857. In 1861 he was ap- 

inted Lord Wardex of the Cinque Ports and Constable of 

over Castle, and was elected Lord Rector of Glasgow in 
1862. He was also Elder Brother of the Trinity House, and 
Hon. Colonel of the 1st Cingue Ports Artillery Volunteers. 
He was created Honorary D.C.L. of Oxford in 1862.—Zr- 
aminer. 
—_— 


STATESMEN AND PARTIES. 


The Queen will leave Balmoral on her way south to-day 
(Saturday), and will probably have an interview in the early 
part of next week with Earl Russell, to whom, as the succes- 
sor of Lord Palmerston, she has committed the re-formation 
of the Cabinet. Whatever the arrangements may be, the pro- 
gramme will not be published until it has first received her 
sanction. The cry on all sides is, that if the Liberal Govern- 
ment is to possess the vitality requisite for resisting the at- 
tacks to which it will certainly be exposed in Parliament, and 
more especially in the House of Commons, it must receive an 
accession of new blood. As affairs at rr stand, Mr. 
Gladstone, who will lead in the House of Commons,’ will be 
very feebly supported in that debating power without which 
no Government can be strong in the more popular branch of 
the Legislature. Lord Russell will, as a matter of course, be 
Premier; to Lord Clarendon is universally assigned the 
Foreign-office ; and his successor in the Dachy of Lancaster 
will, it may be d, be a 3 

If this be so—of which little doubt need be entertained— 
there will be eight members of the Cabinet in the Upper and 
seven in the Lower House. During the later years of Lord 
Palmerston’s Administration the distribution of the high offi- 
ces of the State was felt to be extremely inconvenient, for 
every session increases the weight and responsibility of public 
business in the House of Commons, and correspondingly di- 
minishes it in the Lords; but the ee ee. of the 
late Premier went far to atone for the 7 
not necessarily follow that what was endured in his life-time 
will be tolerated in the person of his successor. Lord Gran- 
ville, it is said, will succeed Lord Cowley in the Paris Em- 

, for which he bas special qualifications, as he passed 
m of his early life in the French capital, his first 
wife was a French woman, and he French 
as fluently as his own language; but the President of 
the Council has been wy by peer, the example 
be followed, the case will mended. 

Mae ef Lagat oak apoes tian a AE 
the ty) ; and, as 
would be of service to the Government, but both he Mr. 
Lowe can have no claims on a Liberal Government after the ex- 
treme course they adopted on the question of Reform—a ques- 
ee Se still sensitive, and to which Mr. 


use, 

His remarks were frequently interrupted by returns from the 
different Wards, the announcement of which were received with 
priate cheers and In the course of the evening 
James Nesbitt, Politician of the Sixth Ward, sang a new song 
called “ Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” and Capt. Rynders, in 
nominating Charles 0’Conor and Horatio Seymour, the 
latter as “Horatio Seymour—one of Nature’s noblemen! an 
honest man’s the noblest work of God!” 

There were only three fights during the evening, and those 
but small affairs, hardly worth the consideration of an intelligent 
public. The meeting adjourned at 10 o'clock, with three original 
cheers Jor Slocum, and an uuterrified groan for Barlow. 
—_——_—_- 


LORD RUSSELL AND THE “ TIMES.” 
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more but the shifting of Canadian pon 
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better to go on and stagnate in their old 
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according to their imaginations, 
the name of England, and half 
of Canadians who in heart are Yaukee. In their ease, as in| — 
that of the Canadians themselves, the first consideration is 
that of money, and no friend of Confederation could desire a 
more favourable test of the scheme than that which the sub- 
iary interests of the colonies would afford. But 
the mass of the people do not seem as 
yond the narrowest view even of the 
They see, or fancy that they see, a possibility that the pro- 
jected Union might add a few ceats to the annual 
of taxation per head. They fail utterly to see that, even if 
this were so, the countervailing benefits of an open trade 
would give them a score of dollars for every cent they lost. 
In these days of political economy, we dare not complain of 
that prompts men to act from a single view of 
e cannot, and we need not, ask for 
any kind of sacrifice, but we bave a right to expect that self 
enlightened, and that those who count so 
ey may lose should not altogether 
they may gain; and the real interests 
of these colonies are so obvious to any spectator that it is 
impossible to doubt that they will sooner or later prevail over 
existing prejudices. 

The recent accounts of the state of parties, both in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia, strongly confirm this expecta- 
tion. Nearly all the intelligence of the Provinces seems to be 
enlisted on the side of Union. 

The; leading politicians have espoused the project warmly ; 
the trading community in the towns is in its favour; but the 
rural yvote—which there, as elsewhere, perpetuates the weak- 
udices—is not yet won over to the side of progress. 1 
runswick the Opposition is further strengt 
constituencies, thou, 
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fortune , and has never return- 
Lary tap contribute to the 
t of which he is a member by his 
make himself formidable to a Gov- 
is excluded as a leader of Opposition. 
@ distinction that he, six years the 
‘ment, was a principal means of 
wo Liberal Governments in succession 
of cavsing two dissolutions of Parlia- 
the Liberal party on the basis of the 
hich has just finally crumbled away be- 
how is it that such a man 
of Lord Palmerston? 
politics of the country more critical and 
of the civil war of America, during 
fe affairs was entrusted to Lord | i 
ty and knowledge of 
praise, and whose first 
interest and honour of the country? 
Lord Russell reflect back upon Lord Pal- 
merston, who could not be unaware of the succession he was 
preparing.—Zzaminer, Oct. 28. 





The Latest News from Europe. 
By the arrival of the Cuba at Boston, Liverpool mails and: 
letters to the 28th ult. have come to hand.—Lieutenant-Gen.. 
eral Sir Fenwick Williams, the newly-appointed Lieutenant. 
Governor of Nova Scotia, landed at Halifax from the steamer. 


et to have risen be- 
material interests. 





In accordance with the express wish of the Queen, Lord. 
Palmerston was buried on Friday, the 27th ult., in Westmin. 
ster Abbey. Among the mourners present were the Prince 
of Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, all the Cabinet Ministers, 
and deputations from the chief cities of the Kingdom. A long 
train of carriages followed the hearse, her Majesty's being 
foremost among them. And so the deceased statesman’s re- 
mains lie side by side with those of the Pitts and Fox and 
Canning, and many another worthy who has contributed to 
British renown.—Elsewhere we have gathered together, from 
various sources, sundry sketches and souvenirs and opinions 
and criticisms, which may tend to show what manner of man 


It is certain that Earl Russell succeeds Lord Palmerston as 
Prime Minister ; also that Lord Clarendon takes charge of the 
Foreign Office. What other changes may ensue is matter 
for speculation, and without much general interest. Sufficient 
gossip on the subject is set down in an extract above. Inour 
next issue we shall probably be able to publish a list of the 
Ministry, as amended ; but it becomes more and more appar- 
ent that Lord Palmerston was the keystone of the arch of 


HINTS FOR THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


Of all the districts on the face of the earth there is none of 
which we in England know 80 little of as the thriving pro- 
vinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. T 
inconsiderable in extent, and they abound in agricultural and 
mineral wealth. No finer ships in the world are built than 
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colonies. No more tempting 
Jd be suggested than their prolific 
ue beauty the old Acadia surpasses 
anything else to be found on the American Continent, and 
may vie with the chosen resorts of tourists within the limits of 
Europe. Yet, with the exception of the few who have busi- 
connections with them, no one on this side of the Atlantic 
secms to know as much of them as he does of the country 
watered by the Nile or the Zambesi—and this in spite of the 
existence of a British feeling of a much less equivocal cha- 
hich pervades man 
The —— which 
easily accounted for. 
and, though not unprosperous, still b 
tries. They are shut out—pa 

tical accidents, but chiefly by their own choice 
intercourse with the outer world. Their 


Roman Catholics for the cause of Contederation. With the 
exception of a few party men and agitators who have made 
capital out of the jealousies of an untaught population, the 
ranks of the opposition seem to be mainly recruited from the 
inert masses of the people; and, if experience can be trusted, 
we may be sure that the policy approved 
portion of the community wilt certainly be 
run by those whose objections are mainly founded on their 
ignorance, and on their incapacity to rise above the pettiest 
views of the prospects which it offers. It does not appear to 
be doubted that the completion of the Intercolonial Railway 
would of itself more than compensate for any emall sacrifices 
which the Union would entail ; but, with more than the ordi- 
nary measure of provincial suspicion, the objectors, both in 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, insist that this undertaking 
—to which Canada, and, in a degree, Great Britain also, is 
solemnly pledged—will be thrown overboard the instant that 
New Brunswickers and Nova Sco- 
tians have consented to take the chance of it, it may be, an 
extra shilling per head of annual taxation. There is some- 
thing almost ludicrous in the belief that a 
that which has been produced by the Conference of Quebec 
should have been formed with the single object of entrapping 
the small Maritime Provinces into a participation in th 
dens of Canada. The relief to the larger Province would be 
so utterly insignificant (even if the su 





There bas been )atterly a dearth of political news from 
France.—Arrangements for the withdrawal of the French. 
garrison from Rome are confidently said to be in progress.— 
The Cholera is reported to be extending its ravages in Paris, 
causing much alarm and a vast migration to other places. 
The Emperor and Empress visit the Hospitals, and givea 
praiseworthy example of courage. 
on the point of assembling, to discuss the best means of deal- 
ing with the disease, especially in reference to its approaches 
from the East, where the gathering of vast hordes of filthy 
pilgrims is supposed to generate it, and their dispersion to 
spread it abroad. All the leading powers of Europe, including 
France and Great Britain, will be represented. 


“ Historicus” Again; the Past and the Future. 

This able writer has thrown still a little more light upon 
the lately-published Adams-Russell correspondence. In a 
communication to the 7Zimes, dated the 18th ult., he clinches 
some of the arguments used in his previous letter, and 
makes another point worth notice. This point bears upon 
the reiterated assertion, that the entire Navy of the Con- 
federate States was created in British ports. Hereupon 
“ Historicus” reminds the claimants for compensation, that 
the Nashville and the Sumter certainly did not owe their 
existence to neutral builders or outfitters, and that the 
Southerners had many commissioned vessels engaged in 
their home defences. These, though cooped up, unques- 
tionably constituced a naval force; and the apt jurist asks 
further, by way of illustrating his position, whether, be- 
cause the Russian fleets were shut up in Sebastopol and 
Cronstadt, Russia was thereby excluded from maritime bel- 
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any one who had 
considered the subject; yet it is probably this dread of a 
trifling increase of taxation which outweighs all the advantages 
and has for the time determined the Maritime 

mai: mercial isolation in which 
they have hitherto passed their existence. Perha) 
wealthy England, we may be apt to condemn too beartily the 
uventerprising spirit which prompts men to reject the most 
"| promising scheme if it involves a possible inerease of im»medi- 
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timidity. Still the risk is so 

so minute, while the gain from 
is so certain and so immense, that the present resistan: 

to maintain itself. 1t is said 


, the Confederation of the Nor 
American Provinces is far too advantageous to all of them not 
to win its way, though not perhaps this year or the next, to 
universal ssseat.—Saturday Review, Oct. 28. 
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Another correspondent of the Zimes, probably some mem- 
ber of Mr. Adams’s Legation, writing very temperately under 
the initial “C.,” has endeavoured to trip up “ Historicus,” by 
showing, from Hansard’s official record of proceedings in Par- 
liament, that Lord Russell, in the House of Lords on the 6th 
of May, made no allusion to the blockade, as an influencing 
cause of the British government’s determination to acknow- 
ledge the South as a belligerent. Literally, “C.” is correct; 
in spirit he is entirely wrong. If Lord Russell omitted, on 
the 6th of May, to revert again to this important event, it was 
because he had already dwelt upon it, four days previously. 
The real truth is that our Foreign Office was dealing with both 
facts and contingencies. As to the latter, its prevision was 
sagacious, or as “ Historicus” puts it, the magnitude of the 
crisis was accurately guaged. That the period for taking the 
step, said to have been precipitate, was timed by the action of 
"| the State Department at Washington, has been established 
‘eaten | beyond all dispute; and the opposite view is now only ad- 
vocated by speakers and writers, who wilfully shut their 
ayes to evidence. It remains to be seen whether legal learn- 
ing and acute research will enable us to clear our skirts of 
the charge of dereliction of duty, in the matter of the 
Alabama's escape, and of a consequent moral liability to 
make good the losses that she inflicted on American com- 
merce. We specify this cruiser by name, because it is the 
absurd habit of the unthinking masses hereabouts to lump to- 
eleven | gether in one general anti-British denunciation, and in one 
general hue and cry for damages, all the maritime occurrences 
of the war in which the merchant shipping of these U.S. was 
the object of plunder or destruction. This may be a very con- 
venient process for inflaming the public mind ; but it cannot 
form the basis of international reclamation, or, if it does, the 
result will only be the diplomatic discomfiture of the claimants. 
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which, with an overwhelming force, failed to sweep their 


enemies from the sea. 


Over and over again we have taken occasion to note the 
wervellous disregard of principle and consistency manifested 


by those clamourers, who at one and the same time are loud 
jn their abuse of England for her alleged violations of neutra- 
lity herein, and threaten her with ten times worse treatment 
jn the event of a proximate war on her part, the Republic be- 
ing then in the neutral attitude. The chief novelty in blazon- 
ing this want of self-respect comes from a quarter, where it 
might least have been expected—that isto say, if communi- 
ties are capable of estimating aright their own peculiar moral 
traits. How Boston has arrogated to itself the right to lecture 
all the world upon law and ethics, we need hardly remind the 
reader. Strangely enough, from a body of merchants in that 


in suppressing it at all—than we had in putting down 
the greatest insurrection that ever disturbed the world.” 
The “if” in thefabove paragraph is cruelly suggestive, and 
invites remark; but, as we write, the latest European mail 


arrives, and we must hurry to the end. Here, then, is the 
Herald's interpretation of coming events: “ We anticipate, in 
in short, a succession of ministries, each weaker than its pre- 
decessor, and a final transformation of the British monarchy 
into a republic, with some person of the John Bright school 
at the head of affairs.” President Bright, of the English, and 
President O'Mahony, of the Irish Republic! Is it coming 
to this? Who would have believed it? 


city has been addressed a memorial to Mr. Seward, praying The musical world has not been convulsed lately by the im- 
him to abandon all the compensation claims in question, on | Portance of art events. Indeed there has been rather a low pre- 
the ground that, when opportunity offers, they too will prey ference exhibited for politics. People have thought more of 


ad libitum upon British commerce! 


British American Items. 
In accordance with our expectations, the “ Special” sensa 
tion telegrams from Toronto—in reference to the doings 0 


voting, than of listening; of the vagaries of the poll, han of the 
extravagances of Bertram, Business has been somewhat straight- 
ened by this temporary perversion ; but it will no doubt recover. 
There have been two revivals, and a Philharmonic concert. We 
shall speak briefly of the three events. 

f| Mr. Maretzek’s version of “ Robert le Diable” was by no means 


that fantastic organization of nobodies, termed “ Fenians’”— | the best we have had in New York, and yetit seemed to promisea 
have been flatly}contradicted by the Associated Press agent at | pleasant evening. There are many difficulties, to be sure, in the 
that place. The equally absurd pronunciamento of an indi- | way of reviving such a work. The principal singers rarely re- 
vidual Orangeman bas been promptly repudiated by that member Meyerbeer’s music with accuracy. It is not of the 





poser himself. Tne tendencies of the day have change 

are now undoubtedly toward this kind of music. In ep = 
riod we have had several specimens of the series to which ‘“ Ma- 
zeppa” belongs ; notably “ Les Preludes ;” “ Orpheus ;” “ Tasgo,”” 
etc. Weare disposed to regard the present work as a happy 
specimen of Liszt’s best dramatic mood. ‘he jdea is 
straightforward, and the treatment from beginning to 
end is prfectly inteiligible. We have Mazeppa dash- 
ing through the forest, pursued by hungry beasts of prey, and 
plucked at by ravenous carrion fowl; we hear his groans, and feel 
the slackening speed of the horse. The gloom of exhaustion, if 
not of death, hangs over both, Presently a trumpet call in the 
distance announces that we are leaving the wilds, and approach- 
ing an inhabited region. The heavy panting of the horse and the 
swooning of Mazeppa are depicted with singular effect. The 
trumpet call is heard, still nearer, as the poor beast sinks ex- 
hausted to the ground. A whirring giddy pause ensues, indi- 
cating insensibility, not death, and as consciousness returns to 
Mazeppa he hears with inexpressible joy the Tartar march of 
his own home, and knows that he is saved. 

The music is necessarily impetuous, but it is by no means ob- 
scure. The instrumentation is animated and in many instances 
felicitous. We are informed that there are melodies in the work 
of considerable merit, but we confess honestly that we have not 
discovered them. The march is strongly marked, and the rhythm 
sticks up like a thicket fence; but the boldest melodist would 
hesitate to say that there isa tune anywhere about it. The merit of 
the work—and we do not wish to underrate it—is purely dramatic. 
Liszt has taken a subject which the popular imagination can easily 
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Order. The Sunday orator of Canada Hast, M. P. P. Perre-| ©8Y ‘lowing kind, that issues from the universal Italian spigot. —— Mi life and reality. He has treated it vigorously ;—put- 
sult, publicly disowns the sentiments imputed to him. Nor, for the sake of one or two performances, is it worth while ee a soulinto it. Weare not far from 
The chief Aerald of this city, and the chief trum- to set seriously to work to re-study it. The chorus generally |‘ nking ‘Mazeppa” is the best of the author’s many—and 
d E : blunders through everything that is not clearly rhythmetic ; and | !ways interesting—productions ; but it is certainly the clearest. 
peter, Tramway Train, as well es the t President and the orchestra, although it has the music within sight, neglects | We recommend our readers to hear it for themselves to-night. It 
— Centres, vo signally ae senna ae a for) naturally those important nwances which irequent rehearsal can | Will be played at Irving Hall. 
permanent investment securities, (even for election pur- 


alone impart. These are general reasone applying to all hasty The concert concluded with Beethoven's 5rd Leonore Overture 
poses) from which they no doubt expect to_be reimbursed for | revivals, and making them bad. There were others of a particu- | i0 ©. 


these advertising outlays. lar kind, which made the execution on Monday almost — 
From New Brunswick, we notice the return of a member| unbearable. Madame Zucchi can hardly touch a moderately Brama. 
of the old Ministry, who favours Confederation, and by a high note with steadiness; there are many notes in the role of The week has beens dell one, in the theatrical world. Te- 
large majority. This is probably the forerunner of| “l\ at have to he~aeb cate Seured Ca eeenNS. TET a however, will witness the commencement of a eeries f 
js Pape . consequence was a painful fluttering in the intonation, and fre- aba : . we ¢ 
a Ministerial crisis and a general election. We quent Seavent deviations treme t.<Giener hie—ahhe annem vo |e “A New Way to Pay Old Debts” is to be acted to- 
have all along expected that time would reverse the hasty as all the hard work of the oeneen thrust upon bis Pirrs rs— night, at Wallack’s, for the first time. On Monday Mr. Brougham 
and ill-informed action of that Province on this question, and was the Robert. The gentleman, in a vocal point of view, suffers will appear at the Winter Garden, in “ His Last Legs,” and “ Files 
wo hail Mr. Fisher’s return as the harbirger of this change | from an eutirely different cause to the one already referred to. en pr ten eo yy cae . “The 
for the better. He has no lower notes to his voice, and moreover lacks dash and | 7°™° pe ae ceenay Sey o Ey ty 
Sir Fenwick Williams has been cordially welcomed by his | breadth of style for so dramatic a character.—Finally, Signor An- = -< — the - a a ay wr scasom st the 
countrymen of Nova Scotia, on taking possession of his office. | tonucci, whose voice is good enough, opposes so much passive | ~ > UPI and, on The aan ~ = ron nat enemy will com- 
resistance to everything in the way of hearty satisfaction, that it men ache ee, a 7 r ; Key to oon is to be re- 
The Jamaica Negroes. is hard to struggle against the specific gravity of bis presence. cme = 38 Sinai dee tin na prey ee tees 
By & direct arrival from Port Antonio, letters to the 16th Never in the world was there so harmless a Bertram. Gog and we Wallack’s Theatre. Mr. weeheehdis holinton te ena . 
ns - aE Magog could have hardly been more amiable. The result of id 
ult. have been received in this city. They confirm the gene- these incongruities, redeemed partly by the delicate but artistic | Paeemser om board of the Atalanta, which is detained at Quaran- 
ral apprehension, as to the extent and nature of the rising of . aed tine. I note these facts, to indicate the themes presently to be 
: singing of Mile, Ortolani, was altogether unsatisfactory. 
the Blacks at the East end of the Island. The extermination} yuj). « pi ” Ww a ap | Liscussed. The theatrical aspect of the week now closing affords 
of the White inhabitants appears to have been the object in| more fortumate. Sigaot Mazzolent acted airly and pleasantly as] "2 BOVEY and requires no comment. “Were thers ever so much 
view, and the outbreak has been disastrous in the extreme | the Duke, and sang with so much spirit that the scandals about etn ea a bgt cd | The a 
Planters, clergymen, and officials—thirty to forty persons in | bis voice having ‘‘gone” were uttetly dispelled.—Signor Bellini ae Bron ie 2. we PS a nia Roar — 
all—have been murdered with diabolical cruelty, and we fear | was the Jester, and seemed to be out of sorts with that embar- mag ee lg ge a aa athens onieek a ware, = 
that the term “fearful excesses,” said to have been commit-| rassing part. Mlle. Ortolani again exhibited the taste and skill| |. secord, though, two events, most. sudden on sad, 
ted, point to outrages that one hesitates to record. On the | of s oe —— see ap ns ® 6004) which have a melancholy interest for the members of the 
other hand, the brutal wretches have been checked |°"% " - ~ -. — ~ ra! sas thle a= the ol be literary and dramatic profession, in this city. I mean the death 
and in a measure punished alteady. Governor Eyre and ae: a eee aud? es pee rng as a Siena | of Mr. George Arnold and the death of Mr. John P. Cooke, both 
Major-General Luke O'Connor were on the spot, the latter onetinae sh ne « Crispino” pee Ro poe *| of whom, among writers and artists, were widely known and 
being a soldier of large experience in dealing with é coloured | phe Philharmonic Concert of Saturday evening was the first of ~~. P oo Oe ee 1 Pe eae Ay = —— of 
men. Eighty prisoners have been tried and convicted, and | tne twenty fourth season, and inaugurated a new management ms tes nents N Ys Th a - 
half the number executed forthwith. Drum-head court-| which hopes to revive the fortunes of the Society. Under these we at yas ete od aan on wp x4 eee 
martial and a short shrift will alone be accorded to these | circumstances, it was a pity that the initial programme could not pon deed one oa . a - oo — — nt 
i i i i carried out. Neither the vocalist promi i y ’ 2 
demons, who, like the Bengal mutineers, begin their revolt | be thoroughly _ < promised (Signor age of forty-five. The former will be remembered among the 
by barbarities that shock humanity. Lotti), nor a substitute, appeared on the occasion. It was per- bash of Amant ts col & 4 
i F fectly well known that the former was ill. The slightest display | ** ° erican poets and humourous essayists; the latter, 
Certain malcontents, whose skins are whiter but whose fenerzy could have found some one in his stead. The Society, | "08S musical composers. Both leave behind them memories 
hearts are as black, are believed to have set on foot an exten-|  ©P°T8Y © ©tY+ | that will endure until the heart of friendship has ceased 
1 that 0 P to beat. 
P in its usual style, preferred to make an apology and to utter a de- 
sive scheme of bloodshed in Ireland. Had they carried it out : MEKCUTIO 
in they would have flatt Ghemetbves thet ther © liberate untruth. Five pieces—all of them instrumental—were “4 
part, ered ey Were | .evertheless performed under Mr. Carl Bergmann’s steady baton. 
my end ae of political treason. May they never}-pis admirable conductor has been engaged for the entire 
nd out their mistake! 


xe PHacts and Faucies. 
ae The first of the pieces referred to was Schumann’s D minor Curious people, who note coincidences, may mark this one. 
“ Brief and Comprehensive Philosophy.” Symphony, the fourth and last of the series, and a well known pe = ar ine ot Brockst “Hall: Herticrdehire,- tne mae 
While our countrymen at home are in considerable doubt | and esteemed work. It possesses a strong element of popularity | Wales, gon a Visit to tbe ‘Dube of Roxburgh Hy 
as to the effect which Lord Palmerston’s death may produce | in the Romanza, and the Scherzo and Finale with which this is| Castle, in Scotland, was attending Kelso Races. The first 
upon the political parties of the day, and upon the individuals | connected. The melody is striking, and the treatment chaste | match was won by the Hon. 8. Montgomerie’s bay colt Pam, 
who are prominent therein, it is the singular good fortune of | #4 luxuriant. It is worth noticing here that, after rebelling | by Prime Minister—-——Mr. Perrault, the Canadian M.P. 
H . 8 ; all his life, Schumann returned i "| who was accused of publicly advocating Fenianism, has de- 
ou here resident to be absolved straigh eqplast form oli his li, to it in this sym 
ey may eo hony and with very decided effect. The work is numbered 120 nied the im ment. He intended only to express his dis- 
ng the from all doubt. The difficult problem of the future has been | ?"°°Y ‘ ’ | like of the Conilederation scheme. —An ex- has 
tion of solved by the miracle of worth and wisdom known as the end was, Mi wo aro net mistakes, neerly the last imporunt offers just been released from a jail. Mr. George Hudson, once 
“ of the composer’s mind. the : fi bt, li 
— N. Y. Herald, and the solution was conveyed to an admiring The second was a posth Concerto in C for piano ee york ah ae te oe 
ly public in one of its leading articles of Thursday last. With | and orchestra by Mozart—a quaint and melodious work, which | Gloucester, Mass., engaged in the fishing business, have ap- 
| their characteristic modesty, it concluded by declaring that it had | Mr. 8. B. Mills has judiciously restored to the répertoire. The | pointed a payee: of an aoe oy a a 
learn- “thus briefly but comprehensively stated the philosophy of| themes are bright as crystal, and as mary-hued. Such quaintness | D&Cessary to secure @ Continuation Oo! ir es 
irts of the present crisis in England.” as yet remains in the treatment, after the manipulations of Kalk- a the eps pow Ay a — “- ~ 
a the And what is to be the issue? We almost tremble to con- | brenner, serves rather to enhance the natural brilliancy of the| clining health. Foe tea pty ocr ded rng Ay 
ity to vey i: in words, remembering that some little prejudices stil] | C°™Position than to add to its apparent age. We do not refer to | cate health, and has gone to the South of Europe, to pass the 
a com obfuseate the British mind. However, the oracle in question | ‘¥¢ ©“4en28 which, although ingeniously built on themes selected | winter. Sir George Grey succeeded Mr. Cardwell at 
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pales prophecy With eck ietance of sper dacer, [0M Me WOM, yet Arico log, A cease an evento of|Ralmoral cs Miniter ln aendance co bg gues. He oe 
ment, in its record of facts and in dealing with minor mat- significance, and means nothing now but a vulgar display of tech. | Tead that tea has been successfully cultivated in Georgia, since 
ters, that we dare not withbold what he says. Who can | nical skill. The concerto would not lose a tittle of its interest, ir| 1860, amd that the “ yield, to the acre, is from three to four 
t, ” Archbishop Cullea, of Dublin, 
doubt the Sphinx of Fulton Street? Who else has had the | the cadenza and all its vexation and vanity of spirit were omitted. ee aa of ail pavnce 8 connected with 
wit to perceive, and the candour to avow, that “ England was | Mr. Mills performs this work with extraordinary clearness andde-| the Fenians. The Dundee Advertiser says: “ The 
one of those powers which staked everything upon the suc- | licacy—playing it softly and in a style of fer see ies purity and | last morning ber sajesty aS Dunkeld by ol, pe | 
cess of the Southern Confederacy?’ Who else could calcu-| elegance. In the second part of the evening’s programme this ad- the most interesting passed since 
late to @ nicety, that what the Evening Post terms “ the at-| mirable pianist gave us a couple of solos in his usual brilliant and H. Leia as alk inet antl en cat lie 
tempts of the poor Irish to better the condition of their native co aie re Liszt | her purcheses packed up and taken away with her. 
in the country” were to involve Great Britain in a sacrifice of half a| The Pico ts reistanee was the ® Muneppal | Bympbony by Lisz!— | There are now three vacant Parliamentary seats to be filled 
da; in million of her fighting population and six hundred millions of | “7° * <r pesca be repeated to-| u5 namely Leominster, Brecon, and Tiverton.— Daring 
| were ’ ¥ the Herald? night at Mr. Theodore Thomas’ Symphonic Soirée. It is not | the fine and favourable season st ended, thirty five per- 
pounds sterling et, what says England new work, having been written fifteen or sixteen years ago. Since | gons have successfully scaled t Blanc. he 
will probably have more trouble in suppressing the that time it has slept quietly on the shelves of the music publish-| of ascents now amounts to 293, and of them 178 have taken 
of-war, tively insignificant Fenian conspiracy—if, indeed, she succeeds | ers, where it was placed, expensively and elaborately, by the com- place since the annexation of Savoy to France, that is, within 
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the last five years. On Sunday, the 15th ult., Dr. 
Norman Macleod, of the Barony Parish, Glasgow, preached in 
the church of Crathie, before the Queen and her visitors 
————-We regret to hea” deplorable accounts of Sir Henry 
Bulwer's health.—— Lord Lyons has reached his new 
post, at Constantinople —— It is said that there are 
unclaimed deposits, to the amount of $40,000,000, in the 
Sa Banks of New York. These mliions have — - 
cum’ for upwards of a century, and wre now regarc 
as part of the capital Stock of the beaks. The New York 
Saturday Press \earns, on good authority, that a new Irish so- 
ciety is about to be organised, having the same object in view 
as ‘he Fenians. Itis to be called the “ Independent Order of 
Hod Fellows.” Every member is expected to be a brick. 
The insignia of the order, it is said, will be similar to those of 
the Masons, The importation of Coolies, to work South- 
ern plantations, has been, of late, somewhat discussed. The 
United States Congress, by « Jaw passed July 7, 
1962, put a veto on that scheme.——— One of 
Charlies Dickens’s sons, a barrister, bas been appointed 
to the Bench, at Melbourne, Australia ———When Mr. Cob 
den was at Florence, a statesman ofthe city observed to him 
that what they most wanted in Italy was more steam power. 
Mr. Cobden, pointing at the glorious sun, replied, “ That is 
your steam power; use that properly, and you will be great 
and >us.”——-——The author of John Halifax, Gentle- 
mt to appear again before the world as an author, 
for the first time since her marriage. Her forthcoming novel 
is to be entitled A Noble Life.— The French Court 
Newsman announces that an important change bas occurred 
at the Imperial dinner-table. The young Prince who, up to the 
present time had always taken his meals in company with his 
preceptor, has ever since the return from Biarritz had a knife 
and fork laid for him at their Majesties’ own board.————— 
We are glad to find the snarling Atheneum doing any sort of 
justice to this country. Ia reference to a musical matter, it 
speaks of Americans as “ the people of a vigorous and rising 
country, where it is clear that the materials exist for first class 
Art, as distinct from revolutionary mysticism or ill-measured 
frivolity.” ——The National Intelligencer entered upon 
its sixty-fifth year, on the 3ist ult. The Baltimore American is 
in its sixty-sixth.————-It is proposed to lay out a great 
k for the public, at Cleveland—the site beiug close upoo 
e Erie.———— M. Pasdeloup, has announced, ina letter to 
Le Petit Journal, that he has become possessor of the scores 
of sixteen early Symphonies by Haydn, unknown in France. 
He intends to produce them at his popular concerts. —-—— 
Sulphate of iron is said to greatly stimulate the growth of 
ts. ———— Mrs. Jefferson Davis is residing near Augusta, 
a, with a friend, Mrs. Schuyler. Her children are in 
a.—_—_———-The telegraph has brought Calcutte within 
thirty hours of London, electrically speaking.——-————-— 
Vast codfish banks have been found in the Sea of Ochotsk, 
from which, it is said, the ay of the Pacific country are to 
obtain supplies. ——Fifty thousand people have been 
added to the population of Milan, since that city became a 
of the dominions of Victor Emanuel.——-—We shall 
shortly, perhaps, (says an English paper) have the sensation of 
seeing Abbé Liszt in monastic costume, directing and playing 
in London at a public concert. The kind of thing is quite 
new and will please.—-——Cartouche, the celebrated cap 
tain of thieves, the French: Dick Turpin, is being exhibited on 
the Boulevards. He has been bought for 10,000f., not very 
blooming, it is true, as he was executed in 1721, and made 
into a pretty mummy after he was broken on the wheel. 
The Pope’s health is said to be particularly good. -Lord 
Monck’s tenantry in County Wicklow, Ireland, have received 
him with a hearty welcoome.—-——Prince Humbert has de- 
clined to head the Commission for the Italian department of 
the Paris Exhibition of 1867, unless a member of the Imperial 
family of France heads the French department.————Some 
years ago it was wished to extend the benefits of life in- 
surance to Hindoos and Mahommedans in India, but no data 
could be found on which to do so with safety. Natives them- 
selves are now making a similar attempt. An Indian Life 
Assurance Company has been projected in Calcutta, by Ba- 
boo Hororal Mitter, who is to be managing direct»r. Tables 
are being prepared, on the basis of 42 native lives insured for 
20 years in Engli+h offices———-—The second match of the 
pot between Dudley Kavanagh, of this city, and Pierre 
Carme, the French billiardist, took place at Irving Hall on 
Saturday evening, and resulted in a victory for ue. 
The contest was close and very interesting. r. 
Livin has arrived at Bombay en route for another 
perilous joyrney into Africa. His object this time is to ex- 
plore the tract of the country, now unknown, which lies be- 
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tween that previously visited by him and the territory dis- 
covered by Captain Speke, The watershed of the Zambesi 





will also be the subject of investigation. —During the 
first half of the eighteenth century a Whitby gentleman mar- 
ried a lady in Hull, who had the then large fortune of 
£10,000, which was paid in guineas, and conveyed from Hull 
to Whitby in a cart or waggon, heaped up with straw, and 
accompanied by two men dressed as rustics, each armed with 
a formidable hayfork. ‘The Contederate loan bond-holders 
in London have found a lawyer to bolster up their view of the 
U. 8. liability herein. This is a ridiculous plea, which were 
better omitted.— The Queen of Spain was, it appears, 
anxious to go to Madrid, in order by her presence to restore 
the confidence of her subjects of the capital during the attack 
of cholera. Marshal O'Donnell strongly opposed the Queen’s 
desire, and the idea has therefore been given up.- Gene- 
ral Tom Thumb has been assessed in England, for income 
tax, at the rate of £10,000 per annum. -A buoy, sup- 
to be stationary, was passed in latitude 42, longitude 

40, and is thought to be one of the A'lantic telegraph buoys. 
,____A down east editor, A complimentary — of a 
nt general, was made, by the omission of a single letter, 
wan taps battle-scared women. The poor man hastened 
to make amends in his next issue by stating that it was his in- 
tention to have denominated the hero a dottle-scarred veteran. 
——-A new organ, said to be the largest in Scotland, has been 
built at Dundee. —* Are these pure canaries?” asked a 
gentlemen of a bird dealer with whom he was negotiating for 
a “gift for his fair.” “Yes, sir,” said the dealer confiden- 
tially, “ I raised them 'ere birds from canary seed !"--—-—— 
The Nashville Union, one of the most enterprising of the wes- 
tern dailies, has lately increased its size. We always note, 
with peculiar pleasure, signs of Be men among our con- 
tem in the West.——The Washington monument asso- 
cia’ received eleven dollars (!) during the past year. About 
$300,000 is needed to complete the work, and Congress will 
be asked to make an appropriation therefor ——-——Madame 
Methua Scheller, the Anglo Germen actrees, to whose merits 
these columns have heretofore borne testimony, is winning 
much success in the provinces. Mr. ©. A. Dana’s paper, 
the Chicago Republican, has been much improved since its 























form was to the quarto. It is edited with much spi- 
rit and , apart from its politic.——Senator Sher- 


man, in a recent speech, said: “I know I express the senti- 
ments of every American when I say that the United States 
want neither war ror rumours of war; but peace, industry, 
capital, mechanical skill, and physical development.” 
—It is stated that every Concert and Exhibition- 
room in this city is engaged, from the present time until late 
in the spring. Such is the eagerness of caterers for our enter- 
tainment —and their own profit————-—T he skill, courage, 





at the Southern edge of the Central Park, were signally made 
manifest on Wednesday week. He made an ascension, 
unconfined by ropes, and after being blown over to the New 
Jersey shore of the Hudson and back to the Long Island 
shore of the East River, contrived to drop his air-chariot 
close to the starting-place. Well done, Professor !————It 
is said that the leading London physicians are now writing 
their prescriptions in English, instead of dog-Latin, —-—— 
Jount de Montalembert bas set out on a pilgrimage to Spain, 
in quest of memorials to help in the continuation of his work 
on the Monks of the West. The Spanish, like the 
French temperament, is very excitable. We hear of serious 
disturbances, in the early part of the past month, at Saragos 
sa. They were caused by the pressure of the octroi duties, 
which are everywhere unpopular. There was a slight loss of 
life, by collision with the troops; but the movement was sup- 
pressed.———-Counterfeit Ten Dollar U. 8. Treasury notes 
are said to be in circulation, dated March 10, 1863. De- 
nomination, Letter C. The engraving is coarse. 
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Tae Duke or ARGYLL ON THE QUEEN’s RETIREMENT.— 
The Duke of Argyll recently entertained at dinner the tenan- 
try on the Inverary estate, and in proposing the “ health of the 
Queen,” remarked :—“ I cannot belp saying tkat the affection 
of the people of this country for their Sovereign would be 
something less than I believe it to be did they not feel it al- 
most something of a personal loss that the Queen has been 
for so many years unable to take part on those public ucca- 
sions on which they have been accustomed to look for her; 
and I can well understand that this feeling should find expres- 
sion in many forms. At the same time I think that much of 
the language which has been held on this subject betrays some 
ignorance of the whole circumstances of the case. Now, gen- 
Uemen, it isa remarkable thing, as it has often appeared to 
me, how ill-informed many persons are on the practical work- 
ing of that constitutional Government under which we live. 
Many of you may, perbaps, recollect that, some years ago, in 
consequence of a remarkable political incident, some explana- 
tions were made in the House of Commons upon this subject, 
and it really appeared almost as if many persons in this coun- 
try then learned for the first time that the Sovereign of Eng- 
land is not, and never has been, a mere puppet—a mere nomi- 
nal sovereign ; that the Sovereigns of this country do take, 
and are expected to take, an active personal share in that 
Government which is conducted in their name. Now, gentle- 
men, I think it is a circumstance worthy of observation, and 
which ought to be known to all the people of this country, 
that, during all the years of the Queen’s affliction, during which 
she kas lived necessarily in comparative retirement, she has 
omitted no part of that public duty which concern: her as 
Sovereign of this country; that on no occasion during her 
grief has she struck work, so to speak, in those public duties 
which belong to her exalted position, and although we may 
hope and earnestly trust that time may yet enable the Queen 
to do many things which hitherto she has not been able to do, 
yet I am sure that, when she re-appears again, as I trust she 
may some day do, on more public occasions, the people of this 
covatry will regard her only with increased affection, from 
the recollection they will have that, during all the time of her 
care and sorrow, she has devoted herself without one day's 
intermission to those cares of Government which belong to 
her position as Sovereign of this country.” 








Hon. CaLes Cusninc.—The statements now being gene- 
rally circulated, that Caleb Cushing has gone or is about go- 
ing to Eurepe on a secret diplomatic mission, are entirely 
false. So far from having sailed per Scotia from New York, 
Mr. Cushing is in this city. His only connection with public 
affairs consists in the fact that he has been retained as coun- 
sel for the Government in the matter of the rights of the Hud- 
son Bay Company to property on Puget Sound, to setile 
which a joint Commission has been appointed by the Govern- 
ments of the U.S. and England. In prosecution of these @u- 
ties, Mr. Cushing will be for some time in this city and Nor- 
folk. The Commission are now engaged in taking testimony 
in England and in Oregon, and are pushing their work with a 
view to a speedy settlement of the matters in dispute.— 
Washington cor. of Phila. “ Inquirer.” 





@vituary. 


MapaME CaraporI ALLAN.— Maria Caterina Rosalbina 
Caradori Allan, relict of Edward Thomas Allan, Esq., died 
on the 15th ult., in her 65th year, at her residence, Eim Loige, 
Surbiton. In her day Madame Caradori was a prima donna 
of great excellence, but of less commanding powers than her 
contemporaries, Malibran and Pasta. For the spacious area 
of the Opera House her voice, though of the purest kind, 
was too small, but it was managed with infinite grace and 
delicacy. Her voice was sweet, but not strong, her know- 
ledge of music great, and her taste and style excellent. In 
1833 Madame Caradori Allan came to America. When she 
returned to England, she appeared at Concert Halls as a star 
singer. For many years (says an English paper) no opera in 
London, no concert-room, no musica! festival, was considered 
complete without her. There was a gentleness in her man- 
ner, a ladylike deportment, and a strict sense of propriety, that 
won the hearts of all, and amidst the galaxy of talent that sur- 
rounded her—Grisi, Pasta, Malibran, and others—the deceased 
lady ever held her own, and became, and deservedly so, one 
ofthe most popular singers of the day. 


A Very Sap Deata—The Edinburgh Courant reports 
the death of Mr. Rae, C.E., one of the members of Dr. Living- 
ston’s exploring party in Africa, which took place in Glasgow 
on the llth. The » Aone gentleman, who had been for 
some time at Zanzibar, arrived in Scotland on Monday week, 
and arrangements had been made that during his visit he 
should be married to a daughter of the late Mr. Walter Dag- 
leish, Holylee, Selkirkshire. Up till Tuesday, which had been 
fixed for the marriage, he was in apparently perfect health, 
bu: about noon of that day he complained of pain in the sto- 
—- The cymptouns, however, were not such as to 
any alarm, and the marriage ceremony took place at three 
o'clock. Mr. Rae, shortly after the marri seemed to be 
getting worse, and was pat to bed. Hibs il Was accom- 
panied with insensibility in the evening; in the morning con- 





ess returned, but he died about noon on Wednesday. 
He was only thirty-two years of age.— Times, 70th ult, 


and good luck of Professor Lowe, who exhibits his balloons | P 





THE OWNER OF THE ScIARRA PaLace, Iv Rome.—Don 


Prospere Barberini Colonna di Sciarra, Prince of . 
distinguished member of the Roman aristoc: , has just died 
in the Papal city. He leaves 200,000fr. to the Seciety for the 
Propagation of the Faith at Lyons, and the remainder of his 
fortune, which amounts to 800,000fr., to a similar 

at Rome. The deceased was the proprietor of the famous gal- 
lery, which numbers among its treasures Raphael’s “ Violin 

ayer.” -- 


Guiglini, the famous tenor, died at the lunatic asylum of Pe. 
saro, Italy, on the 12th ult. His mind was affected for about two 
years, and he had fallen into a state of hopeless idiocy. He wag 
thirty-nine years of age, and his loss is much lamented in Italy 
and England. —Sir Thomas Whelan, who in 1832 was Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, having been High Sheriff of the county ten years pre- 
viously. The deceased received knighthood in 1822.—Prince de 
Montleart, a connection by marriage of the house of Savoy, his 
first wife having been the mother of Charles Albert, the father of 
Victor Emmanuel.—French journals mention the death of M. le 
Comte d’Ornano, deputy for Yonne. He was Master of the Cere- 
monies at the Tuileries, and commenced bis political career ag 
attaché to the French Embassy in London. He was then eighteen, 
It is said that he was connected with the Imperial family by his 
father, the Marshal, son of Isabella Buonaparte.—At Gosport, sud. 
denly, Major Keats Bayly, R.A., Superintendent of Factories of 
the 8.-W. district.—At Liverpool, on arrival from the West Coast 
of Africa, Capt. T. J. Gray, 4th W. I. Regt.—Between Singapore 
and Penang. on his way home invalided, Lieut. H. Hale, * 
lately in command of H.M. gunboat Weasel.—At Galle, Ceylon, on 
his passage to England, G. Stretton Watson, Esq., Captain H M, 
88th Connaught Rangers.—At New Zealand, shot by the Maories, 
after successfully leading an attack and while in the after care of 
dead and wounded, Henry Bally, Esq , Lieutenant 70th Regt.—Ac- 
cidentally drowned at Auckland, New Zealand, N. Godolphin 
Burslem, V. C , late Captain of H.M. 4th Batt. 60th Rifles.—At 
Lescar, near Pau, Pemberton Hodgson, Esq., formerly H B.M.'s 
Consul at Hakodadi, Japan.—At Cawnpore, F. M. Mapleton, Esq, 
Lieut. H.M ’s 88th Foot (Connaught Rangers).—At Londond 
Captain Shuldham, late of H M. 73d a Portsmou 
Samuel Irvine, M.D., for many years Staff Surgeon of the Ports. 
mouth Division of Royal Marines.—At York Barracks, Heury 
Kauntze, Esq., Quartermaster 11th Hussars, aged 56, having served 
for 42 years in that regiment.—At the house of her son, Sir W. 
James, Betteshanger, near Sandwich, the Dowr. Viscountess Har- 
dinge, widow ot Lord Hardinge, the distinguished soldier.—At 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, Capt. Horace F. Hill, late Rifle Brigade.—At 
Knockhill, Dumfriesshire, J. G. Pott, Esq., of Potburn, late of 
the llth Hussars.—At Chatham, Capt. Gaussen, R.N., late in com- 
mand of H.M 8. Formidable, 84, flagship of Vice-Admirable Sir C, 
Talbot, at the Nore. 


army. 


AnoTHER New GunrowpeR—Near Potsdam, in Prussia, 

inpowder is being manufactured from wood on something 
ike the gun cotton principle. It is now some years since we 
first heard of the conversion of sawdust into an explosive by 
means of acids on the gun-cotton principle; but Capt. 
Schuize, of Potsdam, appears tu have carried out the inven- 
tion into a practical manufacture. By machinery, he cross- 
cuts beech and other timber into very thin veneers, which 
are easily crumbled into a coarse-grained powder or sawdust, 
which is then exposed to the action of acids, probably in 
much the same way that cotton is to form gun-cotton. The 
grains are thus reduced in size, and rendered explosive when 
dried, without yielding either smoke or smell in the combus- 
tion, but giving a brilliant light suitable for pyrotechnic dis- 
plays. a 

A private letter from Mauritius mentions a most melancho- 
ly accident. Lieut. Johnson, R. E., Lieut. Jenkins, 13th Light 
Infantry (just sold out), and Asst. Surg. Gray, 13th Regt., 
were capsized in a boat at Flacq, and drowned. One lascar, 
who was in the boat, escaped.——Lieut.-Gen. Sir R. Airey, 
was to leave England on the 4th inst., to assume his com- 
mand at Gibraltar, accompanied by Lieut.-Col. Pearson, 
G. G., as his Mil. Sec., and Lieut. Monsell, 73rd Regt., as his 
Aide-de-Camp.——A tourist just returned from Sebastopol 
states that the town is being put into decent order, but that 
the graves in the English cemeteries are treated with the 
most shameful neglect. The lower class of the Ressians are 
in the constant habit of opening them to search for articles of 
value, and the authorities do nothing to prevent this desecra- 
tion. An officer—a captain in the army—has been appointed 
by the French Government, to reside on the spot and look 
aher the graves of his countrymen, in consequence of which 
they are respected by the people of the place. England, it is 
said, does nothing. ——For the first time since 1815, a band of 
a Prussian regiment will be heard in Paris. T russian 
regiment No. 34 of the Line has asked permission of the 
French authorities, for its band to be permitted to play in 
Paris, for the benefit of some charitable fund, and Tre- 
ceived permission. pa 

War Orrice, Oct. 20.—15th Ft, Lt Farquharson to be Inst of 
Musk, v Willis, who has ret.—16th, Lt Price to be Adjt, v Stabb, 
dec.—17th, Lt Coiquhoun to be Capt, v Robinson, dec; Ens 
Gamble to be Lt; Gen Cadet G Lainson Field, to be Ens:—30th, 
C J Eden to be Ens, v Boyle, who ret; Gent Cadet R Francis 
Valker to be Ens, v Eden, transf to 42nd.—100, Lt Dawes to be 
Adjt, v Casault, who res that appt.—Rifle Brig, Qtmr-Serg Stan- 
ley to be Qtmr, v Piper, transf to a Dep Batt.—Royal 
Rifle Regt, Lt Dunn to’ be Capt, v Clarke, ret; Ens Miers to be 
Lt; J Arthur Gurney to be Ens.—Brevet.—Bt Cols Dunne and 
Vassall to have rank of Maj-Gens ; Sparks to be Maj-Gen.—Bt Lt 
Col Robertson, h-p 100 Ft, to be Col. 


Navy. 


The flag-ship Duncan, which sailed trom Halifax for Ja- 
maica, this day fortnight, met with a severe gale off the coast 
and returned in the evening and anchored off McNab’s Island. 
She sailed again next morning.——The Galatea, 26, and Gan- 
net, 8, are reported as touching at Bermuda, in four days from 
Halifax. The former proceeded to Barbadoes, to take troops 
to Jamaica.——The Nankin, 50, sailing frigate, reserve 
Chatham, has been selected to succeed the Saturn, as 
ship at Pembroke.-——Lieut. C. M. Dundas, son of Admiral 
Dundas, has been tried by court-martial for and 
improper conduct on board the Zebra, in August last, Hi 
pleaded guilty, and read an explanation, after which the cow’ 
ventenced 





at 

e 

rt 

him to lose all seniority as Lieutenant in H. M. 

Navy, and to be severely reprimanded.——Mr. W. Roger , 
Paymaster of the Basilisk, been court-martialled for similar 
excesses during fifteen days, and sentenced to be dismissed 
from the service. Owiug to his high character previously, 
the Court, on board the Victory at Portsmouth, recommended 
him to the merciful consideration of the 


ralty.——Lieut. FitzRoy, trom the Edgar (gu lieut.), is 
pointed Flag | tarde to Commodore Hornby, on the 
West Coast o modore Craven, U. is 
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New Publications. 


Mr. Charles Algernon Swinburne’s tragedy of Atalanta In 
Calydon, to which allusion has several times heretofore been 
made in these columns, and which has received the cordial 
admiratior. of competent critics in Great Britain, has lately 
been published here, by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. It fills a 
peautiful little volume, of 113 pages, the attire of which is 
thoroughly appropriate to the contents. We note this point 
at the outset, because, in our judgment, itis most desirable 
that publishers should be praised for every effort they make to 
substitute—as in this case—tinted for white paper, and simpli- 
city for garishness, in type and in binding. Mr. Swinburne’s 
tragedy is constructed upon the purely Gre k model, in which 
the leading characteristic is simplicity ; aud it is, therefore, all 
the more pleasant to find thet the severe taste, which is thus 
addressed, is not offended by the external aspect of the work. 
As to the tragedy itself, we find in it everything to praise and 
nothing to censure. It is one of the few really great poems 
that have been contributed to English Literature since the 
death of Shelley ; and it entitles its author, at once,"to a place 
among the great poets of his country. This is high praise; 
y ut we believe that it is thoroughly sustained by “ Atalavta in 
Calydon.” 

The story, whereupon Mr. Swinburne has built up his 
tragedy, is mythological and is meagre; nor can one read 
this remarkably intense and moving composition, without a 
sentiment of wonder, that such an apparently barren tale 
should have so profoundly stirred the heart and fired the 
imagination of the poet. It is the tele of the hunting of the 
wild boar, in Calydon, which Diana had sent to devastate 
that land, and which none could slay until Atalanta and 
Meleager went against it, when Diana, favouring the former, 
permitted the beast to be killed. Meleager accordingly slew 
it, and gave the spoil to Atalanta. Bat his uncles, Toxeus 
and Plexippus, having lain in wait to take this away from 
the maiden, were slain by Meleager. Thereupon the mother 
of the latter, Althea, in sorrow and anger, amounting to a 
paroxysm of madness, thrust into the flames that brand 
which, in the decree of destiny, was the life of her son. 
The brand was consumed and Melecager died, followed, not 


rent in this. Yet we must find place, presently, for some 
specimens of his lighter style, as evinced in his Chorus. This 
voice, as in the ancient Greek tragedies, ever and anon breaks 
forth, as the action proceedsjsupplying the links that are want- 
ing to the continuity of the narrative, and keeping one ever in 
mind of that mysterious relation which subsists between the 
actions of men and the silent and secret destinies. Follow- 
ing the passage quoted above is Meleager’s answer, and other 
talk between these two and (£neus, wherein is disclosed Me- 
Jeager’s passion for Atalanta, and his mother’s jealous enmity 
to its encouragement. Then enters Atalanta, speaking an in- 
vocation to the gods for their aid in the great hunting which 
is tocome. The hostility with which she is regarded by the 
uncles Toxeus and Plexippus is indicated at this point, and 
then, with the blessing of king (Eneus, of Calydon, we see the 
whole party of valiant huntsmen, Atalanta in their midst, 
start forth to the hunt. A pause, naturally succeeding, is 
filled by the voice of the Chorus, honouring the high gods, and 
speaking truth as to destiny and human life. The subjoined 
passages will illustrate the noble tenor of thought which is 
continuously sustained throughout this work, as well as the 
marvellous beauty of iis rhymed verse: 


For the gods very subtly fashion 
Madness with sadness upon earth : 
Not knowing in any wise compassion, 
Nor holding pity of any worth : 
And many things they have given and taken, 
And wrought and ruined many i 
The firm hand have they loosed and shaken, 
And sealed the sea with all her springs ; 
They have wearied time with heavy burdens 
And vexed the lips of life with breath : 
Set men to labour and give them guerdons, 
Death, and great darkness after death : 
Put moans into the bridal measure 
And on the bridal wools a stain ; 
And circled pain about with pleasure, 
And girdled pleasure about with pain ; 
And strewed one marriage-bed with tears and fire 
For extreme loathing and supreme desire. 


7 * ~ a . 


But up in heaven the high gods one by one 
Lay hands upon the re that quickeneth, 
Fulfilled with all things said and all things done, 
And stir with soft imperishable breath 
The bubbling bitterness of life and death, 
And hold it to our lips and laugh ; but they 





long afterward, by his wretched parent. This story, we say, 
Mr. Swinburne has made the basis of a tragedy, on the 
Grecian model, which is remarkable for iis intense emotional 
vitality, the richness and reality of its imaginative images, the 
perfect precision and finish of its construction, and the 


combined stateliness, severity, and of its diction. 
e Meleager, Althwa, 


The characters, beside the Chorus, ai 
(Eneus, Atalanta, Toxeus, Plexippus, Herald, Chief Hunte- 
man, and two Messengers. The Chie! Huatsman first speaks, 
delivering an invocation to Diana, and preluding the 
contest which is presently to take place. Then breaks 
in the undertone of the Chorus, sweet, strange, and full of 
meaning, wherewith Althwa holds converse. Then Melea- 
ger and his mother speak together, the latter describing the 
mustering of the huntsmen. Soon their talk glides into dis- 
cussion of high themes, and the moter thus descants—in a 
piece of blank verse, for an equal to which we shall look in 
vain, outside of “ Paradise Lost’—on divine law and the con- 
duct of human life: E 
Child, if a man serve law through all his life 
And with his whole heart worship, him all gods 
Praise ; but who loves it only with his lips, 
And not in heart and deed desiring it 
Hides a perverse will with obsequious words ; 
Him heaven infatuates and his twin-born fate 
Tracks, and gains on him, scenting sins far off, 
And the swift hounds of violent death devour. 
Be man at one with equal-minded gods, 
So shall he prosper; not through laws torn up, 
Violated rule and a new face of things. 
A woman armed makes war upon herself, 
Unwomanlike, and treads down use and wont 
And the sweet common honour that she hath, 
Love, and the cry of children, and the hand 
Trothplight and mutual mouth of marriages. 
This doth she, being unloved ; whom if one love, 
Not fire nor iron and the wide-mouthed wars 
Are deadlier than her lips or braided hair. 
For of the one comes poison, and a curse 
Falls from the other and burns the lives of men. 
But thou, son, be not filled with evil dreams, 
Nor with desjre cf these things ; for with time 
Blind love burns out ; but if one feed it full 
Till some discolouring stain dyes all his life, 
He shall keep nothing praiseworthy, nor die 
The sweet wise death of old men honorable, 
Who have lived out all the length of all their years 
Blameless, and seen well-pleased the face of gods, 
And without shame and without fear have wrought 
Things memorable, and while their days held out 
The sight of ali men and the sun’s light 
Have gat them glory and given of their own praise 
To the earth that bare them and the day that bred, 
Home friends and far-off hospitalities, 
And filled with gracious and memorial fame 
Lands loved of summer or washed by violent seas, 
Towns populous and many unfooted ways, 
And alien lips and native with their own. 
But when white age and venerable death 
Mow down the strength and life within their limbs, 
Drain out the blood and darken their clear eyes, 
Immortal honour is on them, ye Lewy 
Through splendid life and death d ble 
To the clear seat and remote throne of souls, 
Land undiscoverable in the unheard-of west, 
Round which the strong stream of a sacred sea 
Rolls without wind forever, and the snow 
There shows not her white —- and windy feet, 
Nor thunder nor swift rain saith an: . 
and thrive ; 
dead, 


music 


Nor the sun burns, but all things rest 
And these, filled full of days, divine and 
e 


their of terene days. 


The quality of Mr. Swinburne’s verse is sufficiently appa- 


Preserve their lips from tasting night or day, 
Lest they too change and sleep, the fates that spun, 
The lips that made us acd the bands that slay ; 
Lest all these change, and heaven bow down to none, 
Change and be subject to the secular sway 
And terrene revolution of the sun. 
Therefore they thrust it from them, putting time away. 


1 would the wine of time, made sharp and sweet 
With multitudinous days and nights and tears 
And many mixing savors of strange years, 

Were no more trodden of them under feet, 

Cast out and spilt about their holy places ; 

That life were given them as a fruit to eat 
And death to drink as water; that the light 


MELBAGER. 
Let your hands meet 
Round the weight of my head; 
Lift ye my feet 
As the feet ot the dead; 
For the flesh of my body is molten, the limbs of it molten as lead. 
CHORUS. 
© thy luminous face, 
Thine imperious eyes ! 
O the grief, O the e, 
As of day when f dies ! 
Who is this bending over thee, lord, with tears and suppression 
of sighs ? 


MELEAGER. 
L 
With unchapleted hair 


With unfilleted chee: 
> pure among women, whose name is as blessing to 
8 . 


ATALANTA. 
I would that with feet 
Unsandalled, unshod, 
Overbold, overfleet, 
I had swum not nor trod 
From Arcadia to Calydon northward, a blast of the envy of God. 
MELEAGER. 
Unto each man his fate; 
Unto each as be saith 
In whose fingers the weight 
Of the world is as breath ; 
Yet F would that in clamor of battle mine hands had laid hold 
upon death. 
CHORUS. 
Not with cleaving of shields 
And their clash in thine ear, 
When the lord of fought fields 
Breaketh spearshaft from spear, 
Thou art broken, our lord, thou art broken, with travail and 
labour and fear. 
MELEAGER. 
Weuld God he had found me 
Beneath freeh boughs! 
Would God he had bound me 
Unawares in mine house, 
With light in mine eyes, and songs in my lips, and a crown on 
my brows! 
CHORUS. 
Whence art thou sent from us? 
Whither thy goal ? 
How art thou rent from us, 
Thou that wert whole, 
As with severing of eyelids and eyes, as with sundecring of body 
and soul ! 
MELEAGER. 
My heart is within me 
As an ash in the fire; 
Whosoever hath seen me, 
Without lute, without lyre, 
Shall ink of me grievous things, even things that were ill to 
esire. 


CHORUS. 
Who shall raise thee 
From the house of the dead ? 
Or what man praise thee 
That thy praise may be said? 
Alas thy beauty! alas thy body! alas thine head! 
MELEAGER. 
But thou, O mother, 
The dreamer of dreams, 
Wilt thou bring forth another 
To feel the sun’s beams 





Might ebb, drawn backward from their eyes, and night 
Hide for one hour the imperishable faces. 
That they might rise up sad in heaven, and know 
Sorrow and eleep, one paler than young snow, 
One cold as blight of dew and ruinous rain ; 
Rise up and rest and suffer a little, and be 
Awhile as all things born with us and we, 
And grieve as men, and like slain men be slain. 

Rapidly now the tragedy runs on to its catastrophe. A 
Herald brings back the news of the great encounter, of the va- 
liancy of Atalanta, and the killing of the hated boar, by Me- 
leager. We have not room here for the description 
of this fray; but we note it as one of the most re- 
markable passages in the poem, and one which, in 
itself, isample proof of the genius of its author. Close upon 
it comes another, in which Althza learns that her brethren 
have been slain by her son. We see, indeed, the funeral pro- 
cession, bearing in the dead bodies of Toxeus and Plexippus, 
before the Queen, their sister, Then her madness fills the 
poet’s pen, her strange, unnatural act, the burning of the 
brand, and the death of Meleager, even in the moment of vic- 
tory and supreme happiness. There is great dramatic power in 
this portion of the work, a thrilling undertone of passion and pa- 
thos, anda beautiful ideal atmosphere, all of which profoundly 
touch the heart, vivify the imagination, and delight the senses 
—even as do moonlight, and the moaning winds of Autumn, 
and the rustling of giant trees in gloomy mountain lands and 
deep ravines, when, over all, sweeps on the reckless sorrow 
and the mystery of flying clouds. 

In a brief, passing notice of a work so elaborate, we can do 
but scant justice, either to the grandeur of the poet’s concep- 
tions, or to the felicity of his art. But what we have said and 
quoted wil! do its work faithfully, if in any sense it chances to 
be instrumental in causing those of our readers who love 
poetry, to take into their heart of hearts this new and true 
poet. That such a result will follow a careful and apprecia- 
tive reading of “ Atalanta in Calydon” we find it impossible to 
doubt. That its author is a man of real and great genius is 
apparent beyond dispute. The question as to his art is the 
question between the Romanticists and the disciples of the 
Classic style. Our own judgment and taste go strongly with 


seems & perfect work of art, and the augury of a bright career 
for its author, who is yet a young man, being less than thirty 
years old. His second work, “Chastelard,” is shortly to be 
reprinted here, by Messrs. Hurd and!Houghton. Let us not 
forget to note that he dedicates “ Atalanta,” in Greek verse, 
to the memory of Walter Savage Landor, who, assuredly, was 
one of the finest minds of his age, well meriting the affection- 
ate homage thus rendered by the younger poet. 

A single extract, dramatically indicating the closing scene 
of the tragedy, may appropriately close our notice of “ Ata- 


the latter; and to us, therefore, Mr. Swinburne’s tragedy | fas! 


When I move among shadows a shadow, and wail by impassable 
streams ? 
aes 
THE LAST NEW THING IN ANTHROPOLOGY. 


One more effort is about to be made in the interests of the 
purest possible yon The anthropologists are about 
to take the field in overwhelming force. The British Associa- 
tion has snubbed them, but they will be true to themselves 
and to the interests of universal suffering humanity. The 
grocers, the shoemakers, and the linendrapers of all Yiogland 
are no longer to be deprived of the —- of making up 
their mind as to whether it once happened that the infant 
progeny of a gorilla turned out to be a human baby, from 
which baby they are all descended. The work is to be done 
by a species of apostolate, — in form and name to the 
fashion of the day. A knot of ardent gentlemen have formed 
themselves into an association, to which they have given the 
title of the “ Anthropological Lecturing Club.” Their aim is 
to spread themselves all over the one and preach the new 
doctrines to mechanics’ institutes, and all sorts of societies in 
general, taking their turns in common with the heavy lectures 
on diluted science, and the givers of that somewhat depressing 
invention which goes by the name of an “entertainment. 
The club, indeed, so far as we can gather from its prospectus, 
is still in its embryonic state. We cannot make out whether 
the ambulatory lecturers are to be paid for their d or 
whether they will be content to receive only their railwa 
fares and hotel expenses, or whether the enthusiasm of w 
thy anthropologists will provide a fund for their sup; 80 
that they may appear in the light of disinterested advocates 
of the saving doctrines whose Jerusalem is for the present 
confined to the limits of a room or two in St. Martin’s place. 
It appears also that they are on the look out for recruits to 
share in the piery of the missionary work. All they require 
is that they shall be well informed as to the views of the in- 
tended preachers; a precaution that strikes us as decidedly 

udent, considering that in all probability no two of the St. 

artin’s-place evangelists are precisely agreed in their views 
of the gospel they are about to Altogether, there is 
a certain nebulcaity about the whole affair which should 
serve as a warning to the secretaries of institutes and other 
societies, that they exercise due caution in making money en- 
gagements with these enthusiastic but, at present, rather sha 
dowy devotees. 
There is no saying, at the same time, to what ardours of 
self-sacrifice the disbelief in Adam and Eve may not impel 





the an mind. It is but fitting and natural, by 
the law of natural selection, that the new science should de- 
velope rfectly novel in the workings of old- 
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to the satire with which they intend to scourge the “ savant ” 
into scientific wisdom? Ic is clear that the projectors of this 
scheme have sundry living individuals in view. Who are 
they, then ? we are tempted to ask. Is it only scientific evil- 
doers who are to be assailed, or are anti-anthropologists in 
general to feel the lash? From the geological and other 
philosophical notorieties who are to be punished for being 
unkind to the anthropologists it is easy to pass to the repre- 
sentatives of the theological, who regard anthropology with 
small favour. Are we, then, to look forward to comic edi- 
tions of the Thirty-nine Articles, of the Decrees of Trent, and 
of the A bly’s Catechism? Let us hope that the good 
sense and good feeling of the more sensible anthropologicals 
will nip this preposterous scheme in the bud, and that Gam- 
mon and Spinach may never see the light of day. 

As for the lecturing-all over-the-country project, we can 
augur from it nothing but mischief. By their own confession, 
as expressed again in their publications, anthropological 
knowledge is still in a most rudimentary stage. As yet these 
lecturers have not yet even a text-book, whether of German 
or English parentage, which they can accept for general re- 
cognition. We say nothing either for or against their specu- 
lations. We only point to tae undeniable fact, that it is still 
extremely uncertain whether the materials for determining 
the q' ions they ask exist in sufficient fulness to make the 
creation of a real anthropological science a possible thing. 
What, then, can follow from the cradities of these perambu- 
lating missionaries? Are the grocersand the shoemakers, the 
journeyman painters and the factory hands, to whom they 
will talk, in any sense whatever capable of forming a rational 
opinion on some of the most obscure and difficult subjects 
which can task the learned and the unprejudiced? The only 
result that can follow trom this new development of club 
oratory will be a still further alienation of the inferior classes 
of English life from any sort of practical religious belief and 
action. All the popular talk about the forms of skulls and 
the brains of apes and men, about lacustriue villages, heaps of 
pottery, about flint implements, and the ages of bronze and 
stone, all this is caviare to the multitude, both in coun- 
try and town. The one thing that the audiences of these 
orators will gather from their statements will be the notion 
that religious belief is a delusion. To suppose that the diffi- 
culties suggested by acute Biblical criticism can be rationally 
examined by any persons except by a highly educated and 
very small minority is a hypothesis whic!: the most supersti- 
tious of anthropologists would scarcely maintain. Only one 
consequence can follow from the carrying out of this scheme— 
the cause of practical religion and social advancement will be 
seriously injured, and the cause of real science will gain ab- 
eolutely nothing. Have we not isms enough already to satisfy 
every variety of that heterogeneous multitude which consti- 
tutes English society? Have we not Anglicanism, Evangeli- 
calisim, Catholicism, Unitarianism, Congregationalism, Anti- 

wedobaptism, Methodism, Mormonism, Secularism, Irvingism, 

resbyterianism, Ritualism, Predestinarianism, Supra-lapsa- 
rianism, Sublapsarianism, with all their various minor 
variations? Are we unreasonable in thinking that, with such 
a wide field of choice, we can do without Anthropologism 
until it has learnt its own creed and knows its own mind 
more accurately than appears at present to be the case? 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 





———! 
POWDER-PUFFS AT PUMPERNICKEL. 

Stutigart is disturbed. Serious offences have been commiited 
against the person, crown, and dignity of the august Sovereign 
at present reigning over the extensive realm of Wurtemberg. 
Besides the divinity that doth hedge a King, the illustrious 
alliances by which his Majesty is united to the Imperial houses 
ot Russia and France give him a position which ought to be 
as sacred in the eyes of his subjects, and, above all, of his sol- 
diers, as fit is, of course, exalted in the consideration of Eu- 
rope. Queen Olga is a Russian Grand Duchess; but, in the 
irreverent language of the coarse Suabian serfs, ihe influence 
which, as the monarch’s better half, she naturally and legiti- 
mately exercises in the government of the kingdom is depre- 
ciatingly characterized as an “ Olgarchy.” Again, the more or 
less valid marriage of the Princess Catherine of Wurtemberg 
with the sometime King of ag so is the source to 
which the world is indebted for a Prince Napoleon, distin- 
gui , we need not say, far beyond his illustrious lineage, 
for his feats of arms in the Crimea and in Italy, as wel' as 
for his discriminating patronage of the professors of the 
dramatic and gastronomic arts. The late King of Wurtem- 
berg had some excellent qualities, but he bad the bad taste to 
live a good deal beyond the period at which fathers are usual- 
4 obliging enough to open the succession to their heirs. He 
thus unduly restricted the time within which his son could 
enjoy the opportunity of exhibiting to an admiring people 
that pattern of sovereignty i. which they are now edified, 
perhaps too late. His late Majesty, also (whom, as well as 
other members of the family, the necessities of a revolutionary 
era had made acqcainted with strange bedfellows), had lost 
with advancing years that just perception of the laws of eti- 
quette, as understood in German couris, which is so well cal- 
culated to impress the inferior classes with a proper sense of 
the merit and dignity of those whom they are bora to 
serve. 

From his remissnees, we fear, has arisen in a great mea- 
sure, the deplorable state of things to which the present so- 
vereign has been at length, within the last few days, obliged 
to apply a ae and urgently required remedy. From 
the order of the day issued by his Majesty’s command to the 
Wurtem! army on the 15th inst., we gather that the evil 
bass itself in quarters which might have been su 

the furthest removed from even the possibility of con- 
tagion. “It has been observed with displeasure,” the order 
begins, “that when his Majesty enters the box in the Court 
Theatre, the officers present do not rise altogether, but upon 
one side later than upon the other.” This is a serious charge. 
The want of that automatic and mechanical precision always 
80 necessary in military movements, but absolutely essential 
in the present case, is a slur in the discipline ot the Wur- 
temberg service which it is bound in honour to remove. 
Equally discreditable is it to the officers, as implied by 
ph 2, that they should need to be reminded of their 

duty to salute the Queen separately when her Majesty enters 
the Royal box after the King. They sbould be ordered, we 
think, to read “ Burke on French Revolution,” and to 
commit to memory the passage in which the author gives 
his reminiscences of the ill-fated Marie Antonette. Stutt- 
gart is surely the last place in which true ritterschaft should 


cease. 

Following the bad exemple of their officers, the soldiers 
of the a it appears, are much too slow in delivering 
before ir Mojesties the salute prescribed by the regulstions. 


had got out of the way. In paragraph 4, notice is taken of 
mistakes which bad occurred in saluting in due time and 
form their Royal Highnesses Prince Frederick and his con- 
sort, Princess Catherine. And, “to avoid error,” it is pre- 
scribed that, “in case their Royal Highnesses should drive 
past the post together in a closed carriage, the footman at the 
back will make a sign to the sentry by raising his arm.” 
The King of Wurtemberg wishes, as a goad shepherd, that 
hie sheep—his soldiers especially—should know him. “The 
excuse that a soldier bas omitted the prescribed salute from 
ignorance of the King’s persva will no longer be admitted. 
All soldiers have to make themselves well acquainted with 
his Majesty’s person. For this purpose exact photographs 
of his Majesty are to be obtained, at the regi tal cost, and 
hupg up in the barrack rooms.” Finally, lest by any acci- 
dent, notwithstanding these provident precautions, any legal- 
ly salutable personage should go unsaluted, “soldiers are ad- 
vised, in case of doubt, to deliver the prescribed salute before 
every closed court carriage.” 

A wonderful country, truly, is the German Fatherland. 
Only in it could usages exist such as those of which Thacke 
ray bas fixed the locale at Pumpernickel, and which we now 
find reproduced at Stuttgart. Without the constant gleam ot 
the bayonets presented at them and the constant smell of the 
gunpowder exploded in their honour, its petty potentates 
would think themselves but ordinary mortals, almost on a 
level with the serfs on their Crown estates. Smoke, indeed, 
in one form or another, seems to be the vital breath of Ger- 
man nostrils; and, whether it comes from the bowls of pro- 
fessors’ meerschaums or from the mouths of princes’ cannons, 
it is considered the only medium through which real enlighten- 
ment can come to a darkened world. They have interpreted, 
in a way peculiarly their own, the Horatian maxim, * Non 
fumum ex fulgore sed ex famo dare lucem;” and where there 
is not smoke they do not believe that there can be either heat 
or light. Time was when Spain was thought to be the true 
home an: sanctuary of courtly formalism—a formalism so ab- 
surdly rigid, as scarcely to be relaxed when the incremation 
of the Sovereign himself was likely to be the result of its ob- 
servance. But Germany is now indisputably beyond Spain 
in that respect, and the minor Courts, in fact, only imitate 
thereiu the example of the greater. Some years ago a Judi- 
crous incident happened at Vienna. The Emperor was inter- 
rupted in the midst of a Cabinet Council by a message from 
the Empress, who, it was said, wanted him immediately. On 
going to her Majesty’s apartments, she threw herself before 
him in an imploring attitude, and begged that she might be 
allowed the extraordinary privilege of putting on her own 
stockings. The high dames of the Court, it seems, whose duty 
it was to perform that function, insisted upon discharging it, 
though, as their Imperial mistress represented, “ they tickled 
her” when doing so in a way that she could not endure. The 
young Princess, whom fortune bad raised to be the partner of 
the Kaiser’s throne, had been brought up in a simple and sen- 
sible manner, and really could not see why the hands God had 
given them should be less useful to - % and Royal per- 
sonages than to any other people. The Emperor yielded, 
doubtless to the consternation of the Ladies of the Bedcham- 
ber, who saw in this innovation a precedent fraught with 
danger to the most hallowed institutions of the monarchy. 
if they were thus compelled to surrender their right of tor- 
menting the soles ot the Empress’s feet, it was clear that the 
illustrious Fursten, their relatives, could not long enjoy the 
gratification of bastinadoing their peasants. Gloomily must 
they have foreboded, that hands which could touch a stocking 
would not long continue to hold a sceptre, and the concession of 
constitutional government must have seemed to them only 
one of the lesser evils involved in this unprecedented conde- 
scension of sovereignty to the ignominious task of putting on 
its own clothes.—London Review, Oct. 21. 





“The excuse that the salutes to their Majesties were 
omitted because, being in a close carriage, they were pot re- 
—— cannot be accepted,” and, to prevent its ever being 
offered again, “ soldiers are advised, in case of doubt,” to salute 
“every closed Court carriage.” Simple, bowever, as this rule 
is, we cannot but fear that its observance may sometimes 
bring the sentry into conflict with another clause in the same 
order. The army has been guilty of sins of commission as 
well as sins of omission. It has not only left unsaluted, but it 
has saluted those whom it ought not to have saluted. Prince 
Frederick, the King’s cousin, is married to Princess Catharine, 
the King’s sister; and the guards, dazzled we suppose by the 
borrowed light with which the wife invests her husband, have 
presumed to deliver “the salutes prescribed for princes and 

rincesses of the Royal house, in the direct line” before the 

tince when he is driving alone, instead of reserving this 
homage for those occasions on which “His Royal Highness 
passes the guard-house accompanied by His Royal Highness’s 
consort, Princess Catherive.” With truly paternal solicitude 
for the moral guidavce ot his subjects, the King provides that, 
“ to avoid error,” whenever the Prince and Princess are together 
in a close carriage, “the footman at the back will make a sign 
to the — by raising his arm.” Taken by itself, this pro- 
vision would meet every reasonable difficulty; but,taken in con- 
junction with the rule that every closed Court carriage is to be 
saluted, it merely plunges the unhappy sentry into a see of con- 
tradictions. He sees for example a Royal carriage approaching. 
A liveried arm upraised behind it informs him that Prince Fred- 
erick is to be saluted, in right of the Princess who is sitting by 
his side. The next Court carriage which comes past is heralded 
by no such signal, and consequently the ag takes no 
notice of it. It turns out to have contained His Majesty, and 
the officer of the guard is referred to the rule that every such 


P- | carriage is to be saluted “ in case of doubt.” The sentry is duly 


reprimanded, and takes care to present arms most puncti- 
liously the next time he sees a Royal carriage, without inquir- 
ing too curiously whether there is any one inside it. Alas, 
instead of being empty, it contains Prince Frederick, unac- 
companied by Princess Catharine, and the sentry, notwith- 
standing that the footman’s arm was glued to his side, has 
delivered “ the salute prescribed for princes and princesses in 
the cirect line.” We trust that the difficulty here raised will 
be respectfully pointed out to His Majesty, and that the casuis- 
tical nicety of regulation of which he has shown himself so 
great a master will be brought to bear upon the invention of 
some new rule which may help to remove this contradiction. 
When that has been done, the Wurtemberg code of saluting 
will be without a rival even in China or Timbuctoo.—Satur- 
day Review, Ditto, 
ao —pengieeanas 


A SPHINX. 


In the course of the summer before last a machine ca'led 
the “ Anth 


It consisted of a head, strongly resembling those that habitu- 
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Topoglossos” was exhibited at the St. James’s Hall. | (; 


song, the words of which were plainly articulated. No at. 
tempt was made to give any appearance of to the 
face, consequently the head might be looked upon as a mere 
ornament, that had no essential connection with the 
ance. The clock-work and bellows, too, might be regarded 
asa “blind,” designed to make the spectators believe that 
machinery was at work, whereas human agency was alone 
employ That a human vocalist was concealed somewhere 
there could be no reasonable doubt, so that the lavestignter 
had only to inquire how the voice of a hidden person be 
conveyed through a trumpet that had no apparent connexion 
with the floor or walls of the room. Thetrick, moreover, was 
not new, but had been seen years before at Mrs. Salmon’s now 
forgotten waxwork, in Fleet street, where it was called the 
“ Invisible Girl.” 

Far more intricate is the problem proposed by Colonel 
Stodare, when in addition to his admirable feats of ventrilo- 
quism, and legerdemain, he presents to his patrons a novel 
illusion, called the “Sphinx.” Placing upon an uncovered 
table a chest similar in size to the cases commonly occupie! by 
stuffed dogs or foxes, he removes the side facing the specta- 
tors, and reveals a head attired after the fashion of an 
Egyptian sphinx. To avoid the suspicion of ventriloquism, 
he retires to a distance from the figure, supposed to be too 
great for the practice of that art, taking his position on the 
border-line of the stalls and the area, while the chest ison the 
stage. Thus stationed, he calls upon the Sphinx to open its 
eyes, which it does—to smile, which it does also, though the 
habitual expression of its countenance is most melancholy; 
and to make a speech, which it does also, this being the 
miraculous part of the exhibition. Not only with perspicnity, 
but with something like eloquence, does it utter some twenty 
lines of verse, and while its countenance is animated and ex- 
pressive, the movement of the lips, in which there is nothing 
mechanical, exactly corresponds to the sounds articulated. 

‘Lhis is certainly one of the most extraordinary illusions 
ever presented to the public. That the speech is spcken bya 
human voice there is no doubt, and there is no reason that 
the voice should not be transmitted, after the manner doubt- 
less employed in the “ Anthropoglossos” and the “ Invisible 
Girl.” But how is a lead to be contrived which, end 
detached from anything like a body, confined in a case, whi 
it completely fills, and placed on a barelegged table, will ac- 
company 4 speech, that apparently proceeds from its lips, 
with a strictly appropriate movement of the mouth, and a 
play of the countenaace that is the reverse of mechanical? 
Eels, as we all know, can wriggle about, after they have been 
chopped into half-a-dozen pieces; but a head, that, like that 
of the Physician Douban, in the Arabian tales, pursues its 
eloquence after it has been severed from its bedy, scarcely 
comes within the reach of possibilities; unless, indeed, the 
old-fashioned assertion that “ King Charles walked and talked 
balf-an-hour after his head was cut off,” is to be received not 
as an illustration of defective punctuation, but as a positive 
historical statement. 

Davus might have solved the “Anthropoglossos,” but 
Colonel Stodare presents us with a Sphinx that is really 
wortby of an (£dipus. We trust, however, the intelligent 
monster will not be too proud to learn that it ought to spell 
its name with an “J,” thus: “Sphinx,” and not “ Sphynx,” 
as in the programme.— Jimes, Oct. 19. 

————_»——_———_ 


A Sxkercs at Sourn Kenstneton Museum.—The Great 
Harry, the crack ship of Heary VIIL’s time, presents 
itself to us in this collection as a mas3 of carved and 
bedizened upperworks, rearing up prow and quarter- 
deck to an immense height. It was in its day a ship of 
1,000 tons burden, and carried 700 men and 120 small 
guns; but most assuredly it was no clipper; it never could 
have distinguished itself at the measured mile. The Royal 
Sovereign of Charles IL.’s days, we see at once, was a ship of 
better proportions, and appears certainly to have been a beau- 
tiful object. Then, examining the variots models as exhibit- 
ed in giass case, we can trace beg mre progress towards 
the fiver lines adopted by modern shipbuilders. Here is the 
Victory, of 100 guns, built in 1735, lost with the whole of her 
1,000 men in the English Channel. Here is the more famous 

Yictory, associated imperishably with the death of Nelson. 
Here is the hapless Royal . the loss of which suggest- 
ed one of Cowper's smaller effusions, Here is the Zerror, 
connected with the fate of poor Sir John Franklin. Here are 
the Ajaz, the Gorgon, the Diana, the Pique, the Vernon, and 
otber men-of-war, of various rates and kinds, belonging to 
different dates in the present century. Here is the 
116-gun ship, of 3,000 tons register, built in 1839, and one of 
the last of the old three-decked sailing ships; especially 
worth looking at, therefore, as nearly the last instalment of a 
system now almost wholly abandoned. Here is the splendid 
Victoria and Albert, perhaps the finest vessel to which the 
mere name of “ yacht” was ever giver. Here is that wor - 
derful paddle steamer, which has recently been established as 
a ferry boat across the Mersey, from Liverpool to Birken- 
head, provided with such galleries and overhanging decks 
to accommodate something like 1,600 passengers at once. 
Here is the audacious Zoelyn, which her Glasgow builders 
have no compunction in calling by ber real name es a “ block- 
ade-runner,” in open defiance of the laws of nations; she 
looks as if she could cut through everything except stone 
walls.—Once a Week. 





FemaLe Smow on Bosrp THE “ Scotia.”— 
found we numbered altogether two hundred and 
which more than haif were women—I beg their 
ladies, and I found some amusement in specui 
certain strange figures among them could possibly 
did they hail from, or what insanity prompted 
themselves on exhibition. There was a very select 
unmistakable ladies and gentlemen, the finer siftiags 
ciety in all couatries; but there was also no mistake 
tact that “Shoddy” was rampant, and “ Petroleu 
astounding force. The ladies to whom I have alluded 
attired plainly, with the negligence consonant to 
some of the suddenly enriched feminines were curious 
freaks of costume. Here was an Alpine milkmaid 
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ing promenade, the fore part of the deck, allotted to 
peep oe of steamship wave 
the crank hatch,” whatever a “crank hatch” maybe. The 
only thing that suggests itself at this moment is a deformed 
chicken.—John Brougham ; letter from Queenstown to a London 
newspaper. 


SrraNcE CURE FoR THE CHOLERA.—A story is published 
in Paris confirming the fact of the immense inflvence of the 
nerves in cholera, as illustrated in the year 1832 by Professor 
Recamier. He was summoned to a bedside, where he found a 
dying man, the features cyanosé, cramps all over the body, the 
yoice changed—in fact, all the most fatal symptoms strongly 
characterised. After an attentive diagnosis the sagacious doctor 
suddenly snatched off the bed-clothes, and d flogging 
the patient with all the strength he possessed. The spectators, 
for an instant electrified, were naturally enraged. The dying 
man, by one expiring effort, started from his bed, threw himself 
on the doctor, who ran off hotly pursued along passages and cor- 
ridors by the cholera patient, till both reached the top of the 
hospital stairs, when the breathless professor stopped, and, look- 
ing at the ghastly pursuer, coolly asked, “ And how do you feel *” 
“Feel!” said the astonished patient—“ feel, indeed! why”— 
(after a pause), “‘I have no more cramps!” “1 believe you: 
but after this fine race you require rest. Some cups of tisaue 
and vogue /a galere.” The pseudo moribund was saved. 











To Srout Dretmontcans—I am convinced church bell- 
ringing might be rendered a very agreeable recreation as well 
as conducive to the health of some of our over-fed too stout 
gentlemen, who require some other exercise to keep their fat 
within healthy bounds besides a short walk, and considering 
the action and position required in the arms and body in 
ringing a peal of changes (so strengthening to the muscular 
parts of the former), what could be better than for a party of 
gentlemen to engage a ringer to advarce them in the art suf- 
ficiently to enable them to ring a peal of eight hundred or 
two thousand changes, and afterwards for them to meet once 
or twice during the week at some church in the evening and 
enjoy the pleasure to themselves. s 

The art of ringing changes on church bells having been 
practised (with some few exceptions), by men of the lower 
class, has occasioned it to be looked upon with contempt. 
Could this prejudice be overcome, and a few gentlemen in- 
duced to make the trial, they and others would perhaps be 
obliged ‘fur the hint here thrown out.— * * Correspondent, 
Builder. 





SaLE oF THREAVE CastLE.—The estate of Threave, in 
the parishes of Kelton and Balmaclellan, the Stewartry of Kil- 
cadbright, was recently offered for sale by auction in Edinburgh 
at the upset price of £40,000, but there was no bid. We under- 
stand that the estate has since been sold by private bargain to 
Archibald Scott, Esq., late of Bombay, for the sum of £38,500. 
The present rental is stated at above £1,230, The estate con- 
tains about 1,100 acres imperial, whereof about 952 are arable, 
meadow, and pasture, and 65 acres under wood, and the remainder 
roads, water-courses, &c. The right of salmon fishing in the Dee 
belongs to the estate. With the exception of Threave isle, which 
is in Balmaghie parish, th2 property lies in the parish of Kelton, 
and includes the farms of Kelton Mains and Lodge of Kelton. 
There is no mansion on the property. The ruins of Threave 
Castle, the ancient stronghold of the Douglases, Lords of Gallo- 
way, is on the property—on an island in the Dee. Within these 
ruined walls were perpetrated many a bloody deed, but now all 
around is peaceful and still. After the fall of the Douglases, 
Threave became the property of the Lords Maxwell, afterwards 
Earls of Nithsdale, but passed from that family upwards of a 
century ago. In ancient days every parish of the Stewartry had 
to pay at Michaelmas to the Lords of Threave a fat cow for a 
mart,and the custom was only abolished at the extinction of 
the hereditary jurisdiction after the rebellion of 1745.—English 
pape. 

How to Ger a Younc anp Hanpsome Wire.—The 
young men in one of the neighbouring townships recently expe- 
rienced a considerable chagrin when tbe fact became known that 
an old grey-headed widower had been married to one of the 
most beautiful young women in this part of the country. As 
the affair appeared rather singular, some persons have been in- 
duced to make inquiries respecting the manner in which the 
courtship was conducted, and certainly, if their account be true, 
they have been well repaid for their labour. They say the first 
step taken by the aged lover was to get an old gipsy to tell the 
young lady’s fortune, he having dictated the words, which were 
as follows:—“ My dear young lady, your star will soon be hid 
for a short time by a very dark cloud, but when it re-appears it 
will continue to shire with uninterrupted splendour until the end 
of your days. Before one week a wealthy old widower, wearing 
a suit of black and a fine castor hat, will pay you a visit and re- 
quest your hand in marriage. You will accept this offer, be- 
come his wife, and be left a widow in the possession of all his 
property before the close of this year. Your next husband will 
be a young man of whom you think most at present.” Three 
days after, the old gentleman, being dressed in the manner de- 
scribed by the gipsy, presented himself to the young lady, ob- 
tained her consent, soon after had the marriage ceremony per- 
formed, and thus became the possessor of one of the prettiest 
little wives on this side of the Tweed or any other place.— 
Scotch paper. 

Ros Roy's Grave.—A belted and booted police-sergeant 
stalked along the valley, presenting rather a su, ive com- 
ment on the days when the Queen’s writ would have run in 
vain to the lawless braes of Balquhidder. There are tracks 
in pleaty, not of the “hot trod,” but of Highland beeves and 
sheep, along this great north road, whicb is wakened up, 
summer and autumo, by the drover’s cry. The Skye and 
Lewis droves all come this way, by Badenoch, Lochaber, Glen 
Dochart, and Tynd Dram, to the Balgair and Falkirk trysts ; 
but our road turns off at their wonted resting-place, King’s 
House. We still work on by the side of Loch Voil, among 
wire fences and Ayrshire dairies; and when we asked about 
the cheese we only heard that they “made Cheddar, and tried 
to make Stilton.” A chapel with a graveyard, on a dark fir 
knoll, gave birth to another query, and we were told, in still 
darker speech, “It’s no Rob Roy, it’s Macgregor that's sto 
ping there.” Farther on there is the ivied shell of an old 
chnreh, which still denies its successor the seisin of the bell ; 
v the forthcoming meeting of the parochial board is 
nailed on gn ash hard by. Qne stone bas no symbol save a 
horsehoe: and a half-broken slab, with a broadsword rudely 








and the heather and the 


braes of Balquhidder. A few deer pass with 


hills pretty pearly to themselves, and the brindled Duncan 
wanders by the side of the loch “just as canny as a horse,” 


and Fern. 





a week’s notive that had been given them to quit their cottages. 
This could be done only by forcible eviction. The bailiffs sup- 


doors with hammer and axe against rough resistance. 
three men were carried to the hospital with wounds upon the 


In one day, after a hard struggle, the result was only one cottage 
cleared. After Friday there were no evictions. 


tion in dispute is that of wages. 


in the score prices. The masters decline to pay it. 


the Steam Collieries Association. It is not denied that the pit 


they applied themselves more regularly to work.—Hraminer, 21s 
ult. 


“Consul Cameron is released,” which was forwarded by Mr 


sengers were out of sight. 
report what they had actually seen.” 


timony of Mr, Stern in a letter to his wife. 


den defection of his son-in-law on the lst of July. 


all his Christian captives, besides toot, hand chains also.” Thi 


since that time.— Ditto. 





said, successfully tried, at Annaberg, near Bonn. 
well 


ter contained in the earth. 


substance is generated to 


generating of humus to the lower strata, by 


norma! condition undergroun 


connected with the University of Bonn. 


of the soil.— Berlin Correspondent of the Times. 





College, London, editor of Macmillan's Magazine, to the chai 


Edinburgh University. 


vacancy is in the chair of Scots Law.—Scotch paper. 


I caretully watched a common garcen spider (Zpeira diadema 
com: 


regard in the tenderer light of an gee pe here | which I found as entertaining as wonderful. 


the showman, left £1000 “ because he was | where I found her two hours aiter. 
sae eaaid speaker,” and “ could be heerd all over the fear.” that during tbis period she was 
web. w 


. At 





summit still seems to open and shut as it did beneath his 
who are not allowed “ abaft| gaze; but many a freezing east wind has blown since then, 
leaberries have all gona from the | just 
e storm from 
the Black’and Glenartney forests ; but the blackfaces have the | again 


with a dozen of his calves, and cows and heifers in a troop, 
among the beech, fern, and hazel of Monachoyle Moor.— Field 


Srrrke anp Eviction.—The pitwen of Cramlington col- 
liery, near Newcastle, having been sixteen weeks on strike for|Claws of each was shot out with a dexterity that a pugilist 
an advance of a penny a ton, and having passed last week a re- 
solution to remain on strike, the owners determined to act upon 


ported by more than 100 constables had to attack the cottage 
Two or 


head, and not much progress was made in the removal of furniture. 


On Tuesday 
some of the most active rioters were brought before the magi- 
strates, and on the same day a detachment of about a hundred 
men of the 64th Regiment arrived in Newcastle from Man- 
chester to be ready to preserve order when the evictions 
were proceeded with. The pitmen have now been on strike very 
nearly a quarter of a year, during which they have occupied the 
cottages rent free and burnt the colliery coals. The simple ques- 
The men demand an advance 
The men are b Nt 
backed up by their Union, and the masters have the support of |“ Science Gossip.” 


men are earning better wages in the steam coal trade than ever | and quitted th ; 
they did before, and could make more money than they do if and quitted the settlement which the Adelaide government are 


Tue Captives ry Apyssrnta.—In the Times of Saturday— 
to adopt the sufficient summary of facts given by a writer in the 
Times of Monday—Dr. Beke thus accounts for the telegram, 


Rassam from Suez, and published early last month: ‘Mr, Ras- 
sam having made it a condition that the liberation of Consul 
Cameron should precede the delivery of the Queen of England's 
letter to King Theodore, the latter ordered the Consul’s chains 
to be removed in the presence of Mr. Rassam’s messengers, and 
then had them replaced by heavier fetters as soon as the mes- 
They were, however, thus enabled to 
Whether this explanation 
is a conjecture of Dr. Beke’s, or is founded on private intelli- 
gence from Abyssinia, does not clearly appear; but the material 
fact—viz., that the confinement of our countrymen was rather 
aggravated than mitigated in July last—rests on the express tes- 
He attributes it to a 
t of passion into which King Theodore was thrown by the sud- 
“The King, 
irritated at the desertion of another powerful prop of his throne, 
next morning executed all the Galla prisoners, then quarrelled 
with the Bishop, and at last relieved his chafed spirit by giving 


letter was written on the 13th of July, and Dr. Beke believes 
that it was brought to Massowah by the same messengers who 
conveyed to Mr. Rassam the King’s invitation to Gondah; so 
that we are still in ignorance of anything that may have passed 


INcREASING THE Fertifity or LaND.—A new means of| © & 
increasing the fertility of land has been invented, a is | jake shaft is to 
t is 
he first section of the shaft will be lowered in the beginning 
known that humus, or upper mould, the most . ; 
valuable constituent of soils, is formed by the action ofnext week, and then the work of lowering the others will be 
of the atmosphere on the animal and vegetable mat- 
The air, however, coming 
into contact only with the surface of our planet, this fertile 
but an insignificant depth, and, after 
so many centuries of sowing and reaping, covers the soil ra- 
ther as a thin coating than as a distinct layer separate from 
the rest. The object of the new invention > tenneneens .~ winter they will be cut off from all connection with the outer 
into the bowels of the earth. To this end pipes, very similar 
to the —— but — = _—. oe are 
laid down to a depth of from 3ft. to 6ft. Instead of a central : 
: n : hat the men shall want for nothing, so far as the 
drain, they lead to a hearth, where a fire, rarifying the air,|*®°' 8; 
causes a constant draft \o pervade the pipes. The onan of life and comfort are concerned, during their long dreary im- 
us freely entering and issuing from the pipes prese a A 7 
th y g d 4 through th “ a to the citizens of Chicago, on the opening of spring, to know 
apertures, approaches the strata which contains the roots. 
Thus the soil is loosened, and penetrated by oxygen so effec- 
tually that, though the air from aboye may be shut out from 
the hearth, the fire will continue to burn all the game. The 
invention, or rather the experiment, which may be destined 
to mark a useful progress in agriculture, was first designed by 
Herr Noneubruck, and executed under the superintendence of | have long characterized Southwark can scarcely hope to 
Dr. Hardstein, both attached to the Agricuitural Academy | keep their place much longer. The lar; 
Although quite a 
new thing, it is stated to have already added to the capacities 


University or Eprysurcu.—The appointment by the 
Home Secretary of Professor David Masson, of the University 


of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edin- 
burgh, rendered vacant by the death of Professor Aytoun, has 
already been announced. The salary attached to the chair is only | he held London, briefly, in the reign of Henry VL Shak- 
£200, but to a popular Professor there is a certainty of a large | Speare makes him say,— Hath my sword, therefore, bro’ 

class. Two other Professorships are at this moment vacant in 


by destroying the web of a fine fat spider, and the owner ap- managed 
excessively astonished as her wet collapsed around | struggle, the combatants rolled down the hill to a marshy 
she took refuge in anu inverted flower-pot, | place, where one of the antlers stuck into the ground. 

I am inclined to think | though desperatel. 





legs close round him, remains quiet for two or three hours. 
During this period of repose, the spider is stupid and dull— 
ves an impatient shuffle when touched, but does not 

run off as spiders generally do when disturbed. I watched 
, then left, and when I returned in half an hour I found 

the spider as active as a spider could be, in building a new 
web, the old one, which at my last visit wasstill hanging, had 
now vanished. Had the spider eaten it?—“ that’s the rub.” 
By a lucky chance another epider came along the piece of 
wood, from the end of which my spider had fastened one of 
her foundation lines. “They met,” and in an instant the 


might envy; the blows were given in exactly the same man- 
ner as a cat strikes her antagonist. The trespassing spider 
was soon convinced that it would be the height of folly to 
stop where he was, so, fastening a line from where he stood, 
he let himself down on to a convolvulus leaf. My friend 
rushed to the spot where spider No. 2 had fastened his line, 
and seizing on it, the other end of which, be it remembered, 
was in communication with spider No. 2's body, began to 
wind him off; that is to say she drew the line in towards her- 
self, in the same manner that a sailor hauls in a rope, but with 
a rapidity that was truly wonderful, the front legs were 
moved so quickly that my eyes could scarcely follow them. 
Spider No. 2 having a decided objection to his vitais being 
wound away in this sort of manner, put an end to my friend’s 
litle pastime by cutting the line. Spider No. 1 had now col- 
lected web that amounted to the size of a large pea; 
when she found the supply cut off, she began stowing it away 
in her own body, forcing it in with her two front claws, and 
in a few moments not a vestige was left.—H. Vokes in 





A Perilous VoyacEe.—Seven of the men who abandoned 


attempting to form at Adam Bay, North Austral ia—a project 
which seems to have been mismanaged—lett in an open 

boat which they purchased, and in that frail craft ve ntured upon 
the long voyage round the continent to Swan River. The boat, 
which was named the Forlern Hope, is 23}ft. in leng th, and 6ft. 
across the beam, with two masts, spritsails, and jib. The y 
- | left Adam Bay on the 7th of May, and reached Geraldton, West 
Australia, on the 8th of July. The distance sailed was al together 
about 2,500 miles; and thus was accomplished, says the Perth 
Inquirer, “ as perilous a voyage as, with the exception of Bligh’s, 
in the Bounty’s boat, we have ever heard or read of; for they 
twice grounded on coral reefs in an unknown sea, and for three 
days were in a violent gale of wind, expecting every moment to 
be destroyed. Such an incident was hardly to be expected at 
this period of the world’s age.” 


t 





A Warnrxo.—A sensation advertisement, which provides 
asensation for two gentlemen which will not be agreeable, ap- 
pears in the Manchester Guardian to this effect—“ If the gentle- 
man (?) who asked a lady, at the Victoria Station, on the 4th 
or 5th inst., if her name was Evans; or his friend, who asked 
her at the Royal Institution, on Wednesday last, if she was 
Miss R——, will send their respective addresses to Box C 57, 
Post-office, the lady’s husband will wait upon them; and, after 
thoroughly rewarding them for their impudent intrusions, he will 
| not leave them in doubt as tu who the lady is.” 





Wrster Work on tHe Catcaco Lake TunneL.—A 
couple of tugs have been vor busily engaged for the past 
week carrying provisions, coal, stoves and other articles, out 
to the lake tunnel crib, for the use of the workmen who are to 

there during the winter. The engineers are busily 
pany ed machinery by which the perpendicular 
lowered into the lake.It is anticipated that 


enga 


prosecuted with the greatest vigour. Until the iron - 
dicular shaft has been permanently fixed in its place it will be 
impossible to state when the work of excavating the shaft 
shoreward will commence. About thirty-five men will 
winter on thecrib. These will be composed of three of 
labourers, of eight men each, and the necessary 

men, inspectors and engineers, For several months during the 


world. They may manage to land occasionally in small 
boats; but this, during the calmest weather, will be a hazard- 
ous experiment. The contractors are making every provision, 

necessaries 


prisonment on the crib, It will, however, be cheering news 


that the lake tunnel has been excavated several hundred feet 
shorewards, and that the work has been carried on auccesa. 
fully, both by nigbt and day, during the long winter months, 
— Chicago Times, Oct. 14. 





Tre Wuire Hart Ixx, Sovrmwank.—The old inns which 


area they occupy ia 
the shape of courts surrounded by buildings, with land at its 
present value, is too tempting a bait to owners and specula- 
tors, to be resisted. The Tabard—Chaucer’s Tabard—as we 
said was about to be the case some months ago, has been sold, 
and bate doomed to give way to modern buildings. 
The White Hart Inn, close by it, has been partly demolished 
r | within the last few weeks, and on the south side of the yard 

new buildings are being erected. 

The White Hart was the headquarters of Jack Cade when 


3 
through London gates, that you should leave me at ia While 


One is the chair of music, endowed by | Hart in Southwark?” ‘The late Mr. G. R. Corner quotes 4 
General Reid, vacant by the demise of Professor Donaldson, and 
the appointment to which is in the hands of the University Court. 
The court is to meet for the election of a Professor of Music in 
the first week of November, or so soon thereafter as the Rector | tyns, was bzhesdyd.” 
(Mr. Gladstone) can find it convenient to be present. Among the | down in the great fire that consumed gbout 600 houses ia 
candidates are Mr. Hullah, Mr. J. F. Duggan, Mr. G. A. Macfar- 
ren, and about twenty others, including several foreign profes- 
sors of music. The salary is £420, supplemented by class fees. 
The music class-room is, through the care of the late Professor 
Donaldson, one of the best equipped in Europe. The remaining 


contemporary account of some of Cade’s doingsin Southwark, 
and “ The Chronicle of the Grey Friars” records that—“ Ay 
the Whyt Harte in Southwarke, one Hawaydyne of Sent Mar. 
Jack Cade’s Inn, however, was burnt 


Southwark in the year 1676; but was rebuilt soon after, on 
the model of the old ane, It was in the present inn yard that 
= Sam Weller was first introduced to an admiring public.— 





An Excounter witn a Stac.—Archd. Kerr, a man uw 
wards of wan 4 years of age, but stout and able-bodied, while 
cutting brackens on Thursday on the hill above 


Dors THE Sprper Ear rts Wes ?—Fired with emulation, | Arran, was attacked by a red-deer, which ripped up both ot 


), | his thighs, one of them severely. Kerr, on attacked, 
threw a stick at his antagonist, but it continued to at him 
with its antlers, which he to seize ; and, after a severe 


y burt, succeeded in opening bis knife with’ 





other side of the loch the thatched I found in here ey ne + Ray Bony my BL After lying on the hill in ; 
the case 4 Ww. ying upon an ex- 
pe Ke cottage wort . d, drawing his! nausted state for some hours Kerr at last mansged to crawl 
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THE ALBION. 











towards his home ; and having been prom: attended to by 
Dr. Jsmieson, of Brodick, is pe ina rrepen of recovery.— 


CaRLYLe’s Crazy AND Soper Styies.—In the concluding 
volume of Carlyle’s Life of Friedrich the Second, are these 
words: 


“These are the results for England, and in the rear of 
these, had those and the other elements once ripened for her, 
ings foreign, scldiage, ‘gold: auggetings, as lay beyond. the 

nuggetings, as lay beyon 
drunkenest dreams of Jenkins (supposing Jenkins addicted 
to liquor); and in fact, to enter into an universal uproar of 
— a  oeS 
a nD ‘or themselves in the very days no ‘ 
Prospertiies evidently not of a sublime type, which, in the 
meanwhile, seem to be covering the at one time creditably 
clean and comely face of England with mud-blotches, soot- 
blotches, miscellaneous squalors and horrors; to be preaching 
into her amazed heart, which once knew better, the omnipo- 
tence of shoddy ; filling her ears and soul with sh and 
metallic clangour, mad noises, mad noises mostly nowhither ; 
and are awakening, | suppose, in such of her sons as still go 
into reflection at all, a deeper and more anxious set of ques- 

tions than have ever risen in England's history before.” 


The Bdinburgh Vourant publishes the following extract 
from a characteristic letter by Carlyle :—“ For many years it 
has been one of my constant regrets that no school-master of 
mine had a knowledge of Natural —. so far, at least, as 
to have taught me the that w , By wayside, and 
the little winged and wingless neighbours that are continually 
meeting me, with a salutation which I cannot answer, as 
things are! Why didn’t somebody teach me the constella- 
tions, too, and make me at home in the starry heavens, which 
are always over head, and which I don’t half know to this 
day? I a to prop that there will come a time, when 
not in Edinburgh only, but in all Scottish and European 
towns and villages, the schoolmaster will be strictly required 
to possess these two capabilities (neither Greek nor Latin 
more strict!),and that no ingenious little denizens of this 
universe be thenceforward debarred from his right of libert 
in those two depart ts, and d d to look on them as if 
across grated fences all his life.” 








Aw Avruor’s Daventer.—The following story is told of 
Professor Wilson's method of giving his daughter to Aytoun : 

Professor Ferrier married a daughter of Jobn Wilson, and 
edited the collected edition of his father-in-law’s works. It is 
of his brother professor, Aytoun, who stood in the same rela- 
tion to “ Christopher North,” that a story is told relative to 
the successful issue of his courtship. e took opportunity 
of “declaring his intentions” one morning when North was 
in his study, accompanied by the young lady. As son as he 
had fin his explanation, whose purport the reader may 
conceive, and was awaiting with some natural anxiety the re- 
sult, Professor Wilson, saying nothing, took up one of the 
numerous presentation volumes lying around, and tearing out 
a fly-leaf, with the inscription “ with the author's compli- 
ments,” pinned it to his daughter’s dress and handed her to 
young Aytoun without a word. 





A Nunnery 1s Leicester-Square.—The extensive cir- 
cular building, with the adjoining premises erected by Mr. 
Robert Barker (the inventor of the panorama) in 1788, and in 
which the late Mr. Burford exhibited numerous interesting 
pictures during a long series of years, have, it is said, been 

urchased by the Benedictine Fathers ot the Church of “ the 

mmaculate Heart of Mary” (the Oratory, Brompton), for the 
purpose of the establishment of a sisterhood, the consecration 
ofa , and the foundation of schools for Roman Catholic 
children of both sexes. A considerable number of workmen 
artificers are now engaged making the necessary altera- 


tions in the bnilding for the various objects contemplated, and 
for the reception of its future inhabitants devoted to the clois- 
ter.— London paper. 





mates recently at 


lines could bly have been written by him.” “ When 
were those fiecfelly asked the witty questioner. “ Some- 
where,” said Mr. Fields, “ abot that early period of his ex- 
istence when he was having the measels and cutting his first 
teeth ; or near the close of his life, when his brain had soft 
ened, and he had fallen into idiocy. Theversification belongs 
to the measles period, »ut the expression clearly betrays the 


idiotic one.” The questioner smiled faintly, but the company 
roared.— jew. 


London Review 





Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 878.—By F. Healey, Esq. 
(From the Chess Player’s Magazine.) 
BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 4 moves. 
























SoLution TO PROBLEM No. 877. 


White. Black. 
1. KttoQRs 1. K tks P 
‘ | 2 KtoQ6é 


2. Boa 
3. R to Q 5, mate 


Lively skirmish between Mr. Dufresne, (Black) one of the lead- 
m Amat a b 











ing Rotterda: , and of the Rotterdam Chess 
Club (White) : 

White. Black. White. Black. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 11 K tks PtoQ4 
2PtoKB4 Ptks P 12 P tks Bto K Kt5ch 
8 Bto QB4 to Rich 13 Kto B eq Kt to Q2 
4K toB sq tto K B3{a) | 14 QB the P t tks Kt 
5 KttoK B3 toKR4 15 P tks Kt KttoK 5 
6 Ktto QB3 to Q Kt5 | 35 Bogs (ci Kt tks QBP 
He | 2, Castles a ge eee QRto Qsq 
8 PtoQ4 B tke Kt IS BtoK Kt5 RKRtoQ2 
9 Ptks B R to K sq 19 PtoK6{d] Ptks KP 
W Kt to K 5 [}] Q tks Q ch 20 Q P tks 


Black mates iniour moves. 
{a} This defence presents some interesting points, and gener- 


ally leads to an animated game.—[d] This is not well played. 


to K 5 is much stronger.—{e] A weak move, giving Black time 


at a critical moment.—[d] This enables Black to bring the came 
to a speedy conclusion. 


Dustin Cuess Concress.—The victory in the International and 


id, conducting three games at once on the first 
m, all of which he won, At the second aitting he played 
five es simultaneously, against five strong amateurs, and did 


ed by small-pox. When still very weak | not lose a single game, winning four and drawing one, after about 


and about to leave, the landlord, M. Loufat, presented a bil | seven hours of unceasing mental concentration. 


of 900 francs, and the lady liberally paid 1,000 francs (£40.) 


M. Lonfat then forced himself into her bedroom at six in the} We nae to notice the death of Judge Meek, of Alabama, who 
was we 


morning, and terrified her into the signing of a promissory 


known to many of our readers as an amateur who took 


d interest in th me. He died recently, at Columbus, 
| i ~ ro ~~ et rnb og pw Missin the omneer of fhe ——— Tournament —— —— 
apse ness Francais, J have at . t ? 
British Minister at Berne, who has demanded return of the jay a i oe e 


promissory bill and the prosecution of M. Lonfat by the au- | await the award. The first prize was assigned to M. Lamouroux, 


thorities of the Valais. 





ot Paris; the second to Dr. Conrad Bayer,of Olmutz Mr. Klett, 
of Stutgartt, MM. Kolitz and Kockelkorn, of Cologne, and Mr. 


To-Day AND To-Morrow.—Morrow is a little station on | Berger, of Gratz, received honourable mention as next best. 


the Little Miami road, about forty miles from Cincinnati. A 
new brakeman on the road, who didn’t know the names of 
the stations, was approached by a stranger the other day, 


while standing by his train at the ~~ who inquired : 
“ Does this train go to Morrow to-day ?” 


“No,” said the brakeman, who thought the stranger was 
making game of him, “ it goes to-day, yesterday, w after | will the crop be unusual! 


next.” 

“You don’t understand me,” persisted the stranger, “I 
want to go to Morrow.” 

“ Well, why in thunder don’t you wait until to-morrow, and 
not come bo g around to-day. You can go to-morrow or 
any othcr day you please.” 

Won't you answer a civil question civilly ? Will this train 
go to-day to Morrow.” 

« Not exactly. It will go to-day and come back to-mor- 
row.” 

As the stranger who wanted to go to Morrow was about to 
leave in disgust, another employee, who kvew the station al- 
luded to, came along and gave the required information. 





A Lrrerary Brrer Brr.—* * Concerning the Mr. Fields 
mentioned in the last paragraph, an amusing story is told. 
Mr. Fields is known for his wonderful memory and know- 
ledge of English literature. It is said that, when any author in 
the neighbourhood is at a loss fora particular passage, be goes 
at once down to the “ book-store” for the desired information. 
One day, at a dinner party, a would-be wit, thinking to puz- 
zie Mr. Fields and make sport for the company, announced, 
prior to Mr. Fields’ arrival, that he had himself written some 
poetry, and intended to submit it to Mr. Fields as Southey’s. 
At the proper moment, therefore, after the guests were seated 
he began : “ Friend Fields, I have been a good deal exercised 
of late, trying to find out in Southey’s poems his well known 
lines running thus—( the lines he had composed): 
can you tell us about what time he wrote them?” “I do not 
remember to have met with them before,” lied Mr. Fields, 
“and there were only two periods in life when such 





much sooner than is usually the case; but the harvest has 
not yet begun, and the precious subterranean mushroom is 
still acquiring size and a ye in the ground. Not only 

arge, but ihe quality will be some- 


thing very remarkable. The hot sun which came after some 


principal Tournament has fallen to Herr Steinitz, winning the first 
prize. He has thus once more demonstrated his title to be con- 
sidered a player of first-rate calibre. The Rev. Mr. MacDonnell 
bas won the second — During his stay at Dublin, Herr 8teinitz 
— wice ed blindfo 
Extortion Resuxep.—An English lady at the Hotel Dent a play 

du Midi, Champéry, Canton Valais, was the fifth of its in- 


Thirty sets of Problems, comprising six each, were sent in to 


Tue Trurrte Harvest.—This isto be a prodigious year 
for truffles. A few have already been brought to market, 





aati James Tyrer, a Liverpool 


rains in August has been highly favourable to the perfume of 


those black diamonds of gastronomy. A century ago the 
whole of the truffles annually gathered in France did not 


amount to a value of a million francs; they are said now to 


produce more than thirty millions. Truffles are found in al- 
most every part of France, and in many departments their 


collection and sale is a great resource to the poor in winter, 


Hitherto it has not been generally allowed to collect truffles 
in the forests of the State, but that prohibition is expected to 
be shortly removed. Abundant truffles and a wonderful vin- 
tage will make of 1865 a red-letter year in the gourmet’s ca- 
4 ) 





New Cuavrcaes at Liverroo.; Muniricence.—Proofs 
are not ae ey Sn Liverpool or elsewhere of the liberality of 
the laity of the Established Church. Among the new churches, 
the construction of which hes been undertaken at the sole ex- 
pense of private individuals are the following :— 

Mr. Thomas D. Anderson commenced, about two months 
since, a church in Liverpool, at his sole expense. The cost 
will be between £8,000 and £10,000.—Mr. J. P. Malther has 
begun achurch at Bootle, at the request of a pious daughter, 
lately deceased, the cost of which will scarcely be less than 
£8,000. For this church the Earl of Derby has kindly given 
the land.—Mr, William Peek is about to erect a church, at 
his sole expense, in the district of St. John the Baptist. 
The cost will be from £5,000 to £6,000, exclusive of the 
land, which will increase the amount by at least £1,300. 

sendiah. has already 
at his own expense, a handsome church 


November ]] 


———— 
near the Stratford Railway Station, for the benefit of the rajj. 
way porters and servants. The cost of the whole, ine}, 
land, church, endowment, parsonage-house, and schools 
amount to at least £12,000 —Mr. W. Preston, late Mayor of 
Liverpool, and at present High Sheriff of the county, is about 
to build a handsome church, at his own expense, in One of 
the crowded districts of Liverpool.—London paper, Oct, 2). 





Coal AND Ciassics; Mounr OLYMPUS.—As soon ag the 
discovery of coal in the ntighbourhood of this classic monn. 
tain was communicated to the Viceroy of Egypt, he gaye in. 
structions for at once exploring the seam. Tne works we, 
successfully carried out; and, after having reserved al) the 
quantity necessary for the Azizié Company’s the 
Viceroy offered to supply al] nations with the combustitie at 
10 francs (8s.) per English ton, a lower price than that 
by any of the coal depots existing on the shores of the Medi 
terranean. As coal can be transported from Mount Olympus 
and put in reserve at Suez at less expense than that fuel de. 
rived from any other source of supply, it is not improbable 
that depots will be made for the use of the Red Sea trade in 
addition to the supplies that can be furnished to all Mediter. 
ranean steamers trading with the Eastern ports. 





Grier.—Emile de Girardin and his wife’ are going to re. 
side for along time in Italy. Everything is to be sold off which 
could recall to mind the memory of their lost darling (a daugh. 
ter)—the hotel, furniture, pictures, horses, carriages, &c. 
the Duchess d’Albe died, the Empress had the mansion ing the 
Champs Elysées pulled down. It isa singular French custom, 
We, on the other hand, think rather of preserving that which 
could recall the dear memory ; not that ours dared be called the 
more sincere grief.— London paper. 





Rerics Founp «x THE Serne.—During the late fall ig 
the waters of the Seine a number of interesting objects have been 
brought to light from the bed of the river. Beneath the Pox 
Neuf wag picked up a double-faced seal engraved with the arms 
of Catherine de Medicis; near the Tle de la Cité was founds 
knife of Eastern origin, damascened in silver on the blade and 
handle ; also a large hatchet of black polished stone of a singu- 
lar make. The most curious discovery was, however, a small 
copper case containing a portrait of Mdlle. de la Valier, 
painted in oil on metal. The work of art, which had remained 
for a century and a half at the bottom of the river, nevertheles 
has undergone but little alteration; the carmine only had tarned 
black.— Paris letter. 





Knase Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Kuabe piano, 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliast 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the press and 
the musical profession, as being unsurpassed by the instra. 
ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent quali- 
ties of the Knabe piano, and one which is generally overlooked 
by the purchaser, is the superior workmanship that 
terizes them, and it is conceded that they will retain their 
tone, and the general usages of wear, far beyond those of any 
first-class maker.—'V. Y. World. 





PERRY DAVIS" PAIN KILLER, 


\ This great public benefaction, we are happy t 
learn, is still fulfilling its mission of relief, and a- 
by leviating many of the thousand ills that flesh is heir 
to. Its domain is the wide, wide world, and wher 
ever a Yankee has set his foot, may be found doing its work. It 
virtues have been so thoroughly tested, that it needs no lengthy 
recommendation, to entitle it to the public confidence. It is em 
phatically a household remedy, and if kept on hand and used s 
occasion may require, will save much suffering, besides very se- 
sibly diminishing the expenses for medical attendance.—Provii- 
ence, R. I, Weekly Times. 













Dr. Maynard ot Washington, the first Dentist of the Cour 
try—10 East Seventeenth Street, near the Fifth Avenue. 
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For Sale by all Druggists. 








BRITISH NATION 
LIFB ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


omces, {83S Bears wey gece 
Capital and Surplus. .........+...-.-sse00 $3,160,000 
Sessenshventy vaid. 56 ces oUeuh choad essen 1,000,000 
Ammmmal BROGES, «oo. 0 occccsccscccticcssccds 860,000 


This Company pays the oum assured during the lifetime of tht 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 
GEO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. S. and Canada 
STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 
OFFICES, 


718 BROADWAY, 
(Our New Branch Office.) 


AND 
Sand 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 
ALSO, 
47 NORTH EIGHTS 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


Continue to Drgz and Cieanse Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar- 
ments, &c., &. 

Ladies Silk, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawis, 
&c., CLEANSED SUCCESSFULLY witout Rippine. 

Also, Gentlemen’s Overcoats, Coats, Pants, Vests, 








BARRETT, NEPHEW & CO. 
5 & ¢ John St. & 919 Broadway... *” 
47 NORTH EIGHTH 8T., 














